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A Central Railway Stephenson had the courage and foresight still{to the east or the west of that great line of 
Station for London, (‘© construct this couple of miles of double | thoroughfare. In the wish to avoid the great 
so ae width, notwithstanding the fact that it was no| cost of a Thames bridge, these two northern 


NSTITUTIONS, to thrive 
in England, must grow 
like indigenous plants. 
They rarely thrive if 
forced, or if brought 
ready raised from the 
hotbed of political 
theory. It is the oak 
or the elm, dotted 








or hedge-row, that is 


regular lines of care. | 


garded with that dis- 








country. Thus for the London and Birmingbam 


Railway, the first constructed south of the|terminus. The termini of the Great Northern 
Trent, the directors were glad to avoid a great | und the Midland lines are nob mach more con- 


amount of opposition by stopping at Camden 
Town, then a rural suburb of London. The 
Great Western Railway, in the same way, 


stopped at Paddington; the Eastern Counties|the two latter lines, which is not afforded to 


at Shoreditch, The Brighton was bolder than 
its neighbours, and in its close approach to 
London Bridge tapped the sources of its pas- 
Senger traffic nearer to the centres of popu- 
lation than did any of the Northern lines,— 
® fact mainly due to the character of the 
district through whieh it was found possible to 
run @ line, 

Not that Robert Stephenson, Isambard Brunel, 
or any of their brethren, regarded these sneaking 
®pproaches to central termini as anything but 





makeshifts. Indeed, the London and Birming-| entrance of the locomotive, with its frightful 


ham Railway was only just in course of con. 


struction when a Bill was obtained for an Ex-| might have seemed more practicable, the ex. 


tension to Raston-square. It was proposed that 


the Great Western line should form a janction | to select two stations; one for the lines north, 
be the London and Birmingham line at | and the other for those south, of the river. In 
. ormwood Serubbs, and that the two should | that case, our knowledge of the London of 1830 
ave & common station at Euston. With this | leads us to conclude that the central station for 
view land was taker, and works were con-|the western lines would have been probably 
tracted for, for a fourfold line from Camden | situated somewhere between Lincoln's Inn- 


before the Easton Extension was completed ; and the County gaol to the north-west and 





irregularly over park | around the line thus run it is needless to point 
out. Our object in recording these memories is to 
the characteristic tim-/ show that at Euston-square, as well as at Pad- 
ber of England, not the | diogton, Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Branel merely 
utilised the nearest approach to the centres of 
fally-planted larch or | population which could be found without runing 
sprace. Thus it is that | through streets and squares, to which the oppo- 
our railways have | sition then likely to be offered would have been 
grown. Originally re-| certainly costly, and probably suczessfal. 


trast which was, fifty for that grand system of communication, of 
years ago, usually ex-| which the 110 miles from London to Birming- 
tended, in England, to| ham formed the nucleus or germ, is fixed at a 
any great novelty, they | spot which is one mile and three-quarters from 
were arrested, per-| Charing-cross, and two miles and a half from 
force, in the suburbs of | St. Paul’s. We may take Charing-cross, to the 
our great towns and | West, and the Mansion House, to the East, as 
cities. No one, it is|the two main centres of the passenger move- 
safe to say, could at all realise in 1834 or| ment to and from London. It will be seen in 
1835 how the new mode of conveyance would | a moment how severe a tax is imposed on every 
associate itself with the national life of the| passenger by the London and North-Western 


















































and southern termini might have long remained 
without direct communication by rail. Bat 
when the time came for such a communication 
the great traffic would have allowed of an out- 
lay that would have afforded a noble bridge and 
@ convenient line of junction. 

That, of course, is mere speculation. Bat 
the fact remains that the diejanction of the 
several metropolitan stations, es well as their 
suburban localities, imposes a heavy tax on 
most of the customers of these lines; and in 
the case of a through traffic, say for any one 
going from Birmingham to Southampton, or 
from Oxford to Colchester, forms a serious 
impediment. 

Under the circumstances, the proposal, which 
has been recently brought on the tapis, of a 
central railway station for London, is one that 
deserves very serious attention. We are speak- 
ing without any prejudice for or against any 
particular project; indeed, we are disposed to 
hold that the frank acceptance of any such 
scheme by the directors of the great trunk 
lines must be one of the conditions necessarily 
precedent to any well-digested appeal to the 
public for support. But as to the need iteelf, 
is so obvious that it seems to be that the main 
point for serious consideration is this: Would it 
be better, regard being had to existing accom- 
modation, and to the enormous outlay already 
incurred by the various companies on their 
terminal stations, to attempt now the construc- 
tion of such a terminal station as might be 
designed if the ground were virgin, end if 
the accommodation of the passengers were the 
one main object to be considered? Or will 
it be wiser to attempt such a systematio linking 
together of the actual stations as may to some 
extent have the same object ? 

Mr. C. Waring, one of the promoters of a 
scheme for bringing the railways terminating 
at Euston-square, Waterloo, and Paddington, to 
Charing Cross, and lodging them in a spacious 
station to be erected in Northumberland-avenue, 
gives some striking figures, taken from the 
Census, to illustrate the inconveniences attend- 
ing the position of the Easton Station. He 
speaks of it as “selected by Mr. Stephenson 
forty years ago as @ fit terminus for the thea 
300 miles of railway in the London of that day, 
comprising two millions of people.” This is not 
quite exact, and neither does jastice to Mr. 
Stephenson, nor makes out the best case for 
the central station. It was in 1834, to the best 
of our remembrance, that the Bill for the Euston 
Extension was passed, forty-seven years ago, 
and the selection was merely that,—and a very 
masterly one it was,—of the nearest spot to 
the centre of population to which the existence 
of garden ground and property not covered 
with buildings allowed a line to be made with- 
out wholesale destruction of house property. 
We have got beyond that state of things, partly 


longer expected to carry @ double traffic. 

At the time when the Act for the Euston 
Extension was obtained, the conntry ran up as 
far as Drummond-street; the intervening dis- 
tance to Camden-town running through market 
gardens, or cow-farms, and other neglected, but 
unbuilt-on suburban localities, having only the 
Hampstead-road and Park-street to cross, by 
subterranean galleries, as truly urban neighboar- 
hoods. How the work of the builder has crystalled 


It thus happened that the London terminus 


Railway, in consequence of the locality of its 


veniently placed, although they were erected at 
so mach later a period. But the Metropolitan 
line supplies a convenience to the customers of 


those by the North- Western. 

It is now idle to speculate as to what would 
have been the actual condition of things had 
English people known as much of the advantages 
and disadvantages of railways in 1830 as they 
do in 1880. That the London and North. Western, 
Great Western, South-Western, South-Eastern, 
Brighton, and Great Eastern Railways would 
have had a common central station, is one of 
the conditions that would have probably resulted 
from an absence of urban opposition to the 


noise, within densely inhabited localities. Or it 


pense of purchase of property being regarded, 


fields to the south and the Foundling Hospital 
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because the traffic has so increased that the 
companies can afford to buy their roadway 
through London itself, partly because the public 
are so anxious for economy of time, and for saving 
in cabs and other vehicles to take them to the 
railway stations, that the objections whicb, in 
1834, were insuperable, are now regarded as 
trivial. 

“Immunity from competition with each 
other,” says Mr. Waring, “is secured to 
each of these three railways, owing to their 
proximity, by equal economical and geo- 
graphical injustice done to the public by all 
of them.” That being to some extent admitted, 
why are we asked to provide for the union of 
three of the lines alone, and those three as to 
which a certain amount of intercommunication 
already exists outside of London itself, instead 
of for the solation of the whole problem of the 
conveyance and exchange of the traffic of all the 
railways radiating from London ? 

We are anxious to say nothing hastily upon a 
very important subject; one, moreover, as to 
which we have reasons for taking an interest 
which may be called historic as well as prospec- 
tive. We have already spoken of Charing Cross 
as one of the main centres of London, and if 
land is to be obtained in the vicinity, at any 
price which it would be prudent for a public 
company to pay, there might be wisdom in 
securing it for station purposes. The great 
thing to bear in mind would be to set down vur 
feet firmly against the farther disfigurement of 
London by any more of those hideous and enor- 
mons roofs, as to the permanent safety of which 
we are not altogether at ease, and as to the 
destructive effect of which on the beauty of an 
urban neighbourhood there can be but one 
opinion. Bat what seems to us as in the first 
place most obvious is the need of a line of rail- 
way communication, as we have before now 
suggested, between Charing Cross and Euston 
Station. Costly as it would be, we think that 
sach a line would pay, supposing that it was 
designed and arranged to answer the double 
purpose of a through railway line, joining the 
northern and southern railways radiating from 
London, and of a local urban railway, accom- 
modating an enormous traffic. It is not our 
intention to indicate the precise course of such 
a line, but it will be obvious to every one familiar 
with London that a railway which first sub- 
stituted a direct and rapid route for the circui- 
tous and perplexed network of streets that now 
separates Charing Cross from the junction of 
Oxford-street and Tottenham Court-road, and 
then followed approximately the line of the 
latter, and of the Hampstead-road, to the 
neighbourhood of the Euston Station, would be 
about the most important stratigraphical im- 
provement that can be suggested in London. Its 
local traffic, we apprehend, would vie with that 
of the Metropolitan Railway, and would be more 
evenly distributed through the day than is the 
case on that line. For its through traffic we 
have no precedent, but of its magnitude there 
can be no question. Farther, a line of this 
kind, while supplying a great want, as much 
felt by the provinces as by the metropolis, 
would be safe from any fear of practical com- 
petition. The completion of the junction between 
the Mansion Honse and Aldgate would in no 
way interfere with the traffic of this route. To 
the West, nothing is likely for a long time to be 
projected within the loop of the Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District Railways. Supposing 
@ direct and convenient service to be estab- 
lished over the various lines from the Chatham 
and Dover Line, south of Blackfriars, to King’s 
Cross, it would not serve the purpose of the 
traffic of the line we have indicated. It there- 
fore seems to us, while perfectly willing to hear 
and to consider all that can be urged in behalf 
of any particular scheme, that the linking of 
Charing Cross with Euston Square by railway 
is the first and most feasible object now prac. 
ticable, and that the question of a central 
aw — rather secondary than prior to 

st articulation of the exiati 
London termini. ist 

And yet, notwithstanding the urgent need for 
guch a line on the one hand, and the abundance 
of capital waiting for safe and lucrative em- 
ployment on the other, there is one considera- 
tion which imperatively prohibits any immediate 
action in tae case aspremature. At this present 
time of writing, no one would be prepared to 
bring forward a scheme for a railway from 
Charing-cress to Euston, excepting under. 
ground. Independently of the great objection 
entertained to multiplying tannels for passenger 


rontes, the cost thus incurred is enormous, 
chiefly in consequense of the interference with 
the sewers and whole arrangements of under- 
ground London by such aline. The cost could 
not be estimated at less than from 350,0001. to 
400,000. a mile, and perhaps much more. A 
high-level railway, on the other hand, while 
much cheaper to construct, and more acceptable 
to the passengers, is justly regarded as inadmis- 
sible from the noise of the locomotive traffic. 
Bat if, as intimated by us in recent articles, the 
electric method of propulsion be established, 
the main objection falls to the ground. An 
electric high-level line,-—we put the matter as 
yet only as a possibility,—might afford a mode 
of articulating the London termini, with which 
no other could compete. And therefore, before 
subscribing to any new London extension of 
the railway system, we advise our friends and 
readers to wait for the thorough establishment, 
or the reverse, of the claims of the electric 
railway. We think it far from impossible that 
a judicious application of this invention to the 
existing railway features of London may lead to 
as full and as adequate accommodation being 
given to the railway public as would have been 
the case if the central station or stations to 
which we have referred had been erected forty 
years ago. 





THE “FURNITURE TRADES” 
EXHIBITION. 


Tus Agricultural Hall is at present occupied 
by an exhibition of furniture, contributed by the 
furniture trade, and stated to be “the first 
annual one,” so that we may regard this as the 
first experiment in a series of contemplated 
exhibitions of the same type. Exhibitions of 
what is called art-furniture are common enough 
now; but there is some interest in looking over 
a collection not especially or ostensibly got up 
as an art exhibition, and noticing what degree 
of artistic taste and workmanship is realised as 
the spontaneous effort of a number of firms. 
There is much more which can be praised in 
this respect than we were prepared to find. 
There are & good many things that would not be 
admitted, certainly, into an exhibition of artistic 
furniture, bat there are also a good many which 
would do credit to any exhibition, as far as good 
taste and good workmanship are concerned. 
Indeed, in looking over the spirited introduction 
to the catalogue, written by Mr. Benn (editor of 
the Cabinetmaker and Art Furnisher) we are 
disposed to say with the artistic ladies in 
“ Patience,” when they come in and find the 
officers practising esthetic attitudes, “The 
sacred fire has descended on them, and they are 
of the inner brethren.” This, after all, would 
not be quite fair on Mr. Benn, as, in fact, he 
seems to have much more common sense than to 
indulge in wsthetic rhodomontade, and his 
remarks are much more to the point than some 
of the prolusions of the professed art-critios of 
the day on similar subjects. 

Considering this as a collection of work sup- 
plied by the furnishing trade in their ordinary 
practice, and not specially designed to snit the 
taste of architects or of exacting customers, 
there is a good deal in it to show how much the 
principles and practice of pure taste in farniture 
design have affected the general spirit and prac- 
tice of the trade in many cases. If we were to 
take the stand of articles exhibited by Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham as a typical example, this 
progress in taste might, indeed, be considered 
most remarkable ; thereis really nothing among 
the articles exhibited which the most fastidious 
taste could call in question,—nothing which is 
not in this respect almost as good as it can be as 
far as it goes. This firm, however, oocupy rather 
an exceptional position, dealing with a very cul- 
tivated class of customers, and having the 
regular and acknowledged assistance of some 
well-known and practised designers among archi- 
tects and decorative artiets. But in the works 
of other firms of less eminence we notice a most 
gratifying excellence in the articles exhibited, 
not so much in the attainment of high-class 
artistic work, for there is not much that could 
be so described, as in the generally correct per- 
ception as to the treatment of objects and mate- 
rials which prevails in the work of some of the 
exhibitors. In others, again, we are inly 
conscious of some of the indigenous English lack 
of artistic perception in form or colour. The 
first stand, for example, exhibits Mesers. Tre- 
loar’s mate, some of which are seen in process of 
manufacture. They are excellent things of their 





class, as every one knows; bat in those in 





which variety of colour and some slight orna. 
mental treatment are adopted, we cannot but be 
struck with the raw and disagreeable tones of 
the coléuring, and the uninteresting character 
of the design; yet these are from a firm which 
largely deals in importing Eastern rugs and 
druggets. Surely their own imports ought to 
teach them more in regsrd to form and colour 
in work of this class. We notice the same eom- 
mon-place character and disegreeable tone in 
some of the lino’eum productions, of which there 
are exhibits by two firms; there is occasionally 
a good diaper among a number of poor ones. 
The Saxon Wood Industrial Company, again, 
show a number of chairs of no very particular 
merit or character in design, and padded with 
upholstery in fearfully raw colours. 

Among the best class of furniture, the ten- 
dency is to simplicity of liae, and in many cases 
to simplicity of materia]. The old English rush. 
bottomed chair has become quite sought for now, 
and several firms show specimens of it in a per. 
fectly plain form, but with excellent finish and 
workmanship; among the best are those by 
Mr. Walter Skull and Mesere. Benjamin North 
& Sons, the latter of West Wycombe. A good 
many of the erhibits, we may observe, are 
country firms, and among the London firms the 
majority seem to be those from the City and 
east-central, not from the western districts, 
Among other farniture, that exhibited by Mesers. 
Lucraft & Son is of excellent quality, both in 
regard to workmanship and good taste; we 
refer chiefly to that portion of it which does 
not affect special imitation of Japanese work, 
&c.; this latter class of work, which seems to 
be a speciality of this firm, is well done, but we 
put this merely imitative work on quite a lower 
level than the production of simple and service- 
able farniture which is not a marked mimicry 
of any style. Of the professed imitations of 
Sheraton and Chippendale, some of the best 
specimens are those of Mr. Julius Jansen; they 
have the merit not only of elegant finish in the 
ornamental details, but of more appearance of 
strength and solidity than is sometimes found in 
work of this style. Messrs. C. & R. Light show 
very good work of the same class. Ebony or 
ebonised cabinets are, of course, legion, and are 
really so like each other that none can claim any 
special merit over others; the general average 
of taste displayed in them is good, but some of 
the exhibitors are far too much enamoured of 
looking-glass effects, and cover the surfaces of 
their cabinets with a multiplicity of mirrors, in 
such a way as to destroy all repose of effect, 
and give a vulgar and gew-gaw appearance to 
what otherwise would be good furniture. Mirrors, 
when regarded as ornamental effect, should be 
very sparingly used; just one small one in the 
central portion of the design, perhaps, but 
nothing more. Other furniture that deserves 
high praise for good style and workmanship is 
that by Mr. Loder, of Cheltenham; Mr. Wright, 
of Chichester; and Messrs. Wallace & Co. Mr. 
Turpin, of Bayswater, shows some very good 
carved chimneypieces, with a portfolio of photo- 
graphs of similar work done by the same firm, 
evincing a very high average of taste and neat 
execution. Mr. Bassant’s collection of parquetry 
is very creditable, and some of it very good in 
design, but there is too much of interlacing 
work and apparent relief, which is out of place in 
work which ought to appear, as it really is, com- 
pletely flat and destitute of any appearance of 
superimposed planes. The collection of Mr. 
J. A. Deintje, which is etated to be all taken 
from stock work, and not manufactured for ex- 
hibition, is most creditable when regarded io 
that light, but there is a great deal too much 
looking-glass put on it. 

Among one or two specialities may be men- 
tioned the combinations of Canadian bass-wood 
and walnut, and of cedar-wood and bass-wood, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Thomas Fox & Co. These 
make costly furniture, but they are very pleas- 
ing in effect. The bass-wood, of a peculiar and 
almost greenish tint, is used for the principal 
mouldings round panels, and in other situations; 
the effect is very pleasing, and the workmanship 
excellent. The cedar and bass-wood dressing: 
table is a beautiful piece of farniture,—quite an 
objet de luze,—though the ornament is very 
simple, and sparingly used. The manufacture 


of such goods in this material must, however, be 
restricted, from the difficulty of getting sound 
and complete pieces of cedar- of sufficient 


size. Among a few articles exhibited by Mr. W. 
H. Lascelles, a couple of concrete chimney- 
pieces are worth notice, in a fine concrete, allow- 
ing of a certain amount of surface-ornament. 
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ite one looks rather raw and coarse, but 
The white te) eee te tes baatend inane tat 
the “g: een CO : 
cottage chimney-pieces, One or two exhibitors 
sbow stands of Gothic furniture, not quite of 
the best type, but very fair; still one cannot 
pelp feeling that this is heavy and unsuitable 
work for farnitare, in comparison with the 
famitare derived from Queen Anne and 
Georgian types. These types supply, in fact, 
vhat is essentially a farniture style, the excel- 
lence of which, in that light, wea have never 
questioned ; the mistake is in applying this 
farnitare etyle to stone and brick architectare, 
for which it is quite wanting in dignity of effec: 
and force of detail. The “ Austrian bent-wood 
{arnitare,” of which there is a very large collec- 
tion, is, no doubt, capital workmanship in its way, 
pat, artistically, most disagreeable,— nothing 
but weak-looking, sinuous curves, with no points 
of construction or design emphasised in any 
way. It would be easy to give to this class of 
furniture ® more artistic appearance with little 
extra expense, and without interfering, in any 
way, With its peculiar constractive character, if 
those who produce it knew how to do it, or 
would get any one to show them. As it is, it may 
almost be called “ anti-art” farnitare; no one 
with a cultivated eye for style would care to 
farnish his room with it, though it is perfectly 
honest workmanship. 

Among constractive specialities are one or 
two ingenious combinations the usefalness of 
which, however, is perhaps hardly equal to their 
ingenuity. Messrs. Daw-Kerrell & Co., for 
instance, exhibit a patent combination couch 
and bed: an article which when closed appears 
as @ coach suitable for a sitting-room or bed- 
room, but the top of which is hinged to tarn 
over, when it becomes a bed of twice the 
width of the couch. This might be usefal when 
it is necessary in’ case of sudden illness to 
extemporise @ bed, bat we do not imagine 
many people would provide themselves against 
that contingency. There is a combination 
dining-table and billiard.table, “ convertible in 
two minutes,” by Mr. Edwarde, of the Kingsland 
Billiard Works, the top of the dining-table 
slidirg off and showing a billiard-table under ; 
hut then, in consideration of the necessary 
restriction in width for a dining-table, the 
billiard-table when ancovered is of very limited 
size. Messrs. Gadgeon & Sons, of Wiochester, 
ethibit a patent sliding wooden mantelpiece, of 
very ingenious construction, the object of which 
is that, when moving from @ house, the mantel- 
piece can be taken away, and, by sliding, 
raised or redaced in height and width to fit the 
new fireplace. Whether the closely - fitted 
pieces are likely to slide very readily, however, 
after being some years in one position and ex- 
posed to the changes of temperature incidental 
to their proximity to the fireplace, may beques- 
tioned. All these contrivances seem more 
calculated ‘to display the ingenuity of their 
inventors than to serve much practical parpose. 

Tbe stand of Mesars. Hodkinson & Clarke, 
of Canada Works, Birmingham, shows an un- 
usual collection of things both usefal and more 
or less artistic. Some of their domestic stained 
glass is remarkably good in appearance and 
artistic quality for the prices quoted. They 
have some specialities in sliding or wind-up 
window shatters and blinds, which combine 
Practical convenience with good appearauce and 
Some susceptibility of decorative treatment, 
especially in the case of their “ Early English 
Shutter,” which is capable of being made very 
pretty by surface touching or gilding, at com- 
paratively little expense, and in a manner 
naturally suggested by ita constraction. The 
“ Lincrasta-Walton” material for wall covering 
is admirably illastrated, and so is the less known 
‘ Papyrotile decoration,” a kind of leather wall- 
tile, another application of which may be seen 
in the Sanitary Exhibition at Kensington. Io 
both these exhibits there is much really pretty 
and artistic work displayed ; but in both the 
mistake is made of prodacing imitations of 
other materiale, wood panelling, &o. The large 
collection of brasswork, by Mr. W. Clase, shows 
how much progress has been made in the way 
of tastefal treatment of this materia}, even in 
the average stock of s manufacturer. There is 
nothing of a very high r in design, but 
at least the old brass monstrosities seem hap ily 
to on entirely disappeared, P 

ne thing we must say in pra bh 
Farnitare Trades Exhibition, Ged te inoue 
know how to arrange and an exbibi. 
tion, Nothing could be better this respect. 
All the stands ere arranged and numbered in 


regular order, with large placarded numbers 
that can be read nearly across the room; the 
corresponding numbers appear in large black 
numerals against the description of each stand 
in the catalogue. Anything seen in the room 
can be at once found in the catalogue, aud vice 
versd ; and the catalogue is arranged in double 
colamns on each page, one column giving the 
descriptions, the other column left blank for 
“ visitor’s notes.” We could wish all concerned 
in arranging exhibitions would take the same 
trouble to ensure eonvenient and intelligible 
arrangement. 








COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. 


Tae last addition to the collection of South 
Kensington Handbooks * forms a very interest- 
ing and well-illustrated little treastise on one of 
the most fascinating branches of silversmithe’ 
work. The objects described are among the 
finest works of their class, having been in almost 
every instance originally gifts or bequests from 
personages of importance to institutions of im- 
portance, and the givers have taken care that 
their donations should be worthy of the donors 
and receivers alike. There is a certain addi- 
tional interest imparted to the subject from the 
historic associations connected with these beaa- 
tiful pieces of artistic workmanship, which have 
been preserved from generation to generation as 


among the treasures of learned colleges and | 


ecclesiastical institutions, and produced no doubt 
for the admiration of honoured guests on many 
an occasion of pious or festive ceremonial. 
Nearly all the examples figured are also, either 
certainly or on the most probable presumption, 


be regarded with a certain patriotic satisfaction, 
coupled perhaps with a melancholy reflection 
that so little work at all equal to them, in design 
at least, is produced in England now. 
Thearticles illastrat-d are mostly drinking-cups, 
bat include also spoons, salt-cellars, or “ salts” 
(as it seems the fashion to call them in South 


Kensington vocabalary), and other articles of | 


table use, as well as church plate. The subje: t is 
treated chronologically, the earliest articles of 
importance dating from the fourteenth century, 
the most curious and characteristic of these 
being the wassail-horn at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, with two bird’s claws as feet for it to 
stand on; @ very good example of the fanciful 
introdaction of animal features in ornamental 
work, in a suitable and semi-natural manner. 
The one de‘ect is that the feet are not well 
joined to the body of the horn, or rather to the 
silver rings which encircle it. Another Oxford 
College, All Souls, furnishes the earliest speci- 
men of the peculiar wooden drinking-bowl, 
known as a “ mazer,” which word Mr. Cripps 
derives from the Flemish maeser, which signifies 
a knot of the maple tree, out of which this class 
of bowl seems to have been originally made. 
These bowls are, of course, silver mounted, the 
mounting alone (generally round the rim and 
upper portion) bringing them within the scope of 
the present subject. 

It is interesting to compare the method of 
applying and distributing ornament in the 
various periods of design through which the 
illustrations take us. These range from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centary; and it 
may be observed that the periods which are the 
greatest in some higher branches of art do not 
present the best art of this class; and that the 
style embodying some of the best and richest 
detail does not always present the best applica- 
tion of ornament to the object. The Perpen- 
dicular period, which is certainly not the greatest 
period of English architecture, presents u:, 
nevertheless, with the most perfect of all 
models of silver cup design, that of the cha- 
lices of the period. Not even in Greek art 
can there be found any more perfectly logical 
and suitable application of ornamental design 
to drinking-utensils than the chalices of this 
well-known form, so mach imitated in modern 
charch plate, present to us. Not only is the 
ornament pre-eminently suited to the material, 
but it is all exactly where it ought to be,—the 
broad-spreading and heavily-moulded base, the 
large knob on the stem for grasping it dy, the 
tine outline of the bowl, often perfectly plain, 
always plain towards the rim, where it ia to be 
used,—all these details combine to form an 
object exactly suited, both practically and in 

. “and Corporation Plate: a Handbook to the 
pesaveclion oi" Bi ver "Plate in the South Kensiagton 
Museom, from celebrated Englisn Collections. aor 
Wilfred Joseph Cripps, M.4., F.8.A. Chepman & 
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design, for the object for which it was intended- 
The Leigh cup at Mercers’ Hall (about 1500) is 
aa example, on the other hand, of great 1 ichness 
without good application of ornament; the same 
trellis-work is carried over all the paris, without 
distinction as to their use or form, and the 
general impression is that of a very rich and 
handsome but rather weakly-desigued piece of 
work. The “Century of the Renaiseance” presents 
us with some very fine work, though some of the 
objects figared in connexion with the chapter 
so named are by no means Renaissance in feeling ; 
indeed, the illustrations of the before-mentioned 
chalice forms belong to this century, theugh 
the form arose earlier. But the beaker belong- 
ing to Christ’s College, Cambridge (1597), is 
essentially Gothic in feeling; the ri-ing tide of 
the Renaissance did not fully submerge our 
Gothic shores till some time after it was at its 
height in Italy. This same beaker is another 
admirable specimen of the applicaticn of orna- 
ment,—the salient lines marked by mouldings 
and running ornament, the surfaces by a totally 
different and very rich surface ornament, the 
base spreading and heavy to give stability. The 
“ Poison Cap” at Clare College, Cambridge (so 
called from the cover containing a crystal which 
was supposed to grow dull at the presence of 








poison in the liquid), shows a beautifally rich 
example of surface ornament, remarkable for its 
mingling of Gothic and Renaissance character ; 
other are pare Renaissance, yet this is 
earlier (1570) than the Chriat’s College beaker. 
The feet are formed, very unhappily, of cherubs’ 
beads, upon whose chins the whole rests. The 
ewer belonging to the Corporation of Norwich 


of Engiveh work Say col wna te San light | (1597) is complete Renaissance ia style, with 


the elegance and the worst faults of detail of 
the style, the handle being formed of a female 
torso bent back, and with a hideous mask on her 
stomach, after the fashion so common in Italian 
design and (later) in the work of the “little 
masters"’ of Germany; the cup is called 
English, but it must have been designed by 
some one ander exceptioually strong Italian 
inflaence. “ The Century of the S-uarts” shows 
some very elegant and sensibly designed speci- 
meas, aud also some in which the decoration is 
very false in taste and very badly applied. The 
objects which illustrate the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century occapy @ pecaliar place ia 
the artistic grouping of the subject. They are 
totally without the higher order of fancy or 
invention, or the merit of rich and sumptuous 
effect ; their moti/s are tame and commonplace, 
and yet they recommend themselves by a great 
degree of correctness of taste and purity of line. 
The candelabrum belonging to the Haberdashers’ 
Hall is a gocd example of this; it is what one 
might call coldly designed,—there is no evidence 
of artistic enthusiasm about it, but it has the 
great merit of being quite unpretending, con- 
venient in shape, and admirably suited to its 
urpose. 

This kind of comparative criticism as to the 
application of ornament to utensils seems one 
of the suggestions which the illustrations of 
this little book especially afford. Those who 
take it up for themselves, and go throagh the 
whole of the examples, may carry oat farther 
some of the reflections we have suggested. 

We may add one comment in regard to Mr. 
Cripps’s indignant reflections on the bigotry of 
the times (1566), when “ one parish reco ds that 
the pyx was defaced and given away fur a child 
to play with..... the vicar had made 4 
swine’s trough of the holy-water vat, and that 
the sacring-bell was ueed to hang about a calf’s 
neck,” &c. Those archwologists who make 
indignant reflections on sach doings quite forget 
that this degradation of the vessels was a prac- 
tical protest against a superstition then only 
jost extinct. To us the articles which have 
thus been lost or defaced would have been of 
high interest as art, and we may well regret 
their Joss. But to enthusiasts of the Reforma- 
tion period it may very well have seemed that the 
holy-water vat was better used as a pig's trough 
than in assisting to keep up a foolish supersti- 
tion. We have nodonbt the brazen serpent was 
& most ioteresting piece of antique work, and 
that Hezekiah, who “brake it in pieces, 
because his subjects burned incense to }f, 
would have incurred the wrath and reproaches 
of archwologists and arch ‘logical societies, if 
there had been any in Jucwa in bis time. 














The Trade Unions Congress. — About 
200 delegates are expected to attend the con- 
gress, which will commence on Sept. 12, in London. 
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THE WORKING MAN’S APPEAL FOR 
FAIR TRADB. 


Ir would be manifestly unjust to a very large 
proportion of our readers to pass by in silence 
such a puolic appeal as has recently been made 
by, and to, the working man on the subject of 
“ Fair Trade.” For the first time in our remem- 
brance we now see a subject brought frward, 
not by politicians or by agitators, but on the 
ground of the strong feeling of alarm which 
apvears spontaneously to have arisen among the 
great mags of operatives. When we find the 
representatives of the allied trades of the West 
of Evgland; of the trades associations of the 
West of Scotland; of the town trades and ehip- 
ping trades councils of Glasgow and «f Liverpoo! ; 
ot the trades associations of Hull and Birken- 
head ; of the brassworkers, the sugar operatives, 
the coopers and case-makers, the shipwrights, 
the dock-yard labourers, the watermen and 
lightermen of the Thames, and the British 
seamen, among the rignataries of a public 
appeal made on economic grounds, it is evident 
that it would be worse than folly either to 
ignore such a symptom of the times, or to affect 
to treat it with disrespect. 

It is not our object on the present occasion to 
attempt to express any judicial opinion on the 
subject thus imperatively brought before us. 
Bat we think that it may be of very great 
service to a large body of earnest men, if we 
ask their attention for a while, first to certain 
points on which there is no real difference of 
opinion, as matter, at all events, of theory; and, 
£xcondly, tv cer ain considerations, tendivg to 
clear the mind from fog, which have up to this 
time b-en remarkably neglected by most writers 
on the subject of trade. 

J: the first place, 1t is now generally admitted 
ae matter of privciple and of theory, that a 
wholly unchecked freedom of trade would be the 
condition tending to produce the greatest amount 
of general prosperity among all the nations of 
the earth, as well as to produce a general level 
of prices throughout the world, and an equality 
in the weslth and the well-being of different 
states and nations. That is a point not now 
called in question. . 

The points which now come under practical 
debate, are,—first, ‘‘ How is the establishment 
of such a state of things to be most wisely and 
efficiently promoted by Great Britain?” and, 
secondly, “ What is the effect upon onr own in- 
dustries, either in mass or in detail, of the steps 
taken from time to time to ensure that result ?” 
It is clear that it is now beside the mark 
to revert to those general statements co ncerning 
the advautages of Free Trade which, forty years 
ago, were in fierce dispute. There is little or no 
contention on these points now. The matters 
at present in debate are on points of detail, 
and of detail as to which the experience of the 
last ten years has mainly to be taken into 
account and to be explained. 

It may prevent much waste of time if atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that the ordinary 
divisiou made by writers on political economy of 
@ nation into “consumers” and “ producers,” 
althouzh correct and usefal enough as an analy- 
tical expression in a certain stage of the argu- 
ment, is not one that recommends itself to men 
of business. It is not a true division,—and that 
not only because all producers are also con- 
sumers, so that a whole is balanced against a 
part, bat also for a more practical reason. 

If a man of business be asked where lies the 
secret of success and of the art of making a 
fortune, he will reply, or, at all events, he will 
agree to the reply, that the chief requisite is to 
be a good salesman. The art of selling ig the 
art of growiog rich. It is organised amongst 
us toa great extent, but the chief misfortune 
of the organisation is its competitive, rather 
than its co-operative, nature. The vast machi. 
nery of advertisement is a part of the organisa. 
tion of sale ; and so powerful is this machinery 
that the cases are few indeed in which an in- 
ferior or even a bad article, extensively adver- 
tised, does not drive a good but unadvertised 
article out of the market. The proverb that 
“Good wine needs no bush” is now np. 
fortunately out of date. Not only will nive 
persons out of ten judge of the wine by th 
bush, bat the whole ten will require some sort 
of advice as to where the wine is to be found 
When population becomes as dense as is that of 
Europe, an index is the first requisite to make 
anything known; and a good salesman is the 
first and most necessary agent to obtain or to 
keep a market. 





































50,000,0001. In 1880 they were valued at 
222,810,5201.,—a little more than quadrupled. 
But our imports had risen in the same year to 
409,990,0561. Whence comes the balance of 
187,179,5301. that we have purchased more than 
we have sold? It is possible that this may be 
to some degree a matter of account. For in. 
etance, if imports and exports be both valued at 
the shipping port, the value of freight is included 
in one case, and not in the other. A part of our 
profit would thus escape notice. But, however 
it may be, one of the first steps towards a 
thorough thrashing out of the subject must be 
to show how the 409,990,056/. of imports are 
paid for. No one sends imports as presents, 
In one way or another, sooner or later, they must 
be paid for either in kind or in cash. When the 
men of Bradford see trade leaving their town as 
above stated, they would not be the men they 
are if they were contented with being told that 
“they must have their downs as well as their 
ups.” The wise and prosperous tradesman is he 
who has many, if small, ups, and no downs. It 
is a matter of hope and encouragement to see 
the working men of England endeavouring to 
ascertain for themselves the true causes of these 
very startling and menacing “ downs.” 


Now in all our discussions as to tariff and 
trade, the salesman has been left entirely out 
of sight. The principle adopted has been that 
of theold proverb that we have quoted. Of course, 
there are the private and competitive efforts 
made by different manufacturers to sell. There 
is, as above remarked, the ever-extending adver- 
tisement system. But, for a recognition of the 
master fact that when nations are in any way 
interfering with private traders, a nation, in 
order to become or to keep rich, must organise 
a great selling power, we find not a hint given 
by the doctors of political economy. 

For this, forty years ago, there was a good 
practical excuse. England then had a sort of 
monopoly of prodaction. Thanks to Watt, to 
Stephenson, to Arkwright, and to others, we had 
such a start in the great race of production 
that customers were ready for all that we could 
produce. And for nothing were customers so 
ready to pay as for our machives. Foreign coun- 
tries courted our engineers, borrowed freely our 
money, bought all that we could supply them 
with better and cheaper than they could pro- 
duce it themselves; and, above all, bought our 
textile machinery, our engineering machinery, 
and our primary appliances for the aid of 
industry. 

And thus, year after year, a wider and lower 
level was attained. Each year other countries be- 
came more able to do for themselves what we 
had taught them todo. As they did so, so they 
built up tariffs to encourage their own home 
productions, and to keep out ours. According 
to theory, they were wrong in so doing; but, in 
point of fact, so they did. According to theory, 
they impoverished themselves by the unnces- 
sary prices which they paid for much that they 
could have got cheaper from us. According to 
fact,—look at the account recently given in 
these pages of the growth of New York! 

In the discussion which is already ringing in 
men’s ears wherever they most do congregate, 
it will be well, therefore, to consider what steps 
have been taken, or what steps may be taken, 
to secure for the industry of the nation, as a 
whole, that market which every trader strives 
to secure for himself, generally at the cost, to 








ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


Tue thoughts of many have been recently 
directed to Westminster Abbey, and the occa- 
sion is taken advantage of to revive the often- 
made suggestion to remove bodily its too near 
neighbour,—the old parish church of St. Mar- 
garet. 

An eminently social contemporary, which by 
ita bright writing and varied information not 
alone amuses but instructs on many subjects, 
has very recently informed the public that 
serious steps have already been taken in this 
direction. The Duke of Westminster has, it 
would appear, offered to give rent-free a piece 
of land in Victoria-street, next the National 
Savings Bank, on which to re-erect the old 
church. We have never been amongst those who 
called for its removal, and cannot join them now. 


some degree, of his rival. 


play all round, 


national effort. 
c-ase to be made. 


face of the markets of the world. 


facts. 


sanguine (and, as it turned out, wholly incorrect) 
manufacturers in the world. 


cannot help that. 
ap agreeable or to a disagreeable conclusion 


of the selling power and machinery of the nation 
must precede any wise and exhaustive reply, in 
aby sense, to such an appeal as that signed by 
Mr. Armit. 


perhaps tend to modify preconceived opinions, 
has also to be borne in mind. The year 1872 
was in many respects that of our greatest com- 
mercial prosperity. In 1872 the exports of 
Bradford were of the value of 8,659,636l. In 
1880 they had sunk to 1,010,5141. Now it is, of 
course, of vital importance for the men of Brad- 
ford to ascertain the causes of this decline in 
the selling power. But in so doing, it will be 
necessary to glance also at the history of the 
preceding thirty years, and to see what causes 
have been in continued action between 1840 and 
1880. We may attribute the decline since 1872 
to ® wrong cause, unless we are sure that the 
cause to which we attribute it was not equally 
in operation before and after 1872. 





In 1842 our exports were, in round numbers 




























To this it may be said, the nation, as a whole, 
can and should do nothing to ensure asale. It 
is the accumulation of the individual efforts of 
the private traders that will attain this vital end. 

This might be perfectly true if we had fair 
But other nations do not think 
so; other nations take national steps to secure 
markets for themselves at our cost, to keep us 
out by bounty or by duty. It is plain that 
private effort cannot contend successfully against 
If it could, the latter would 
Forty years age, somethiag 
very different was expected. We have hinted at 
ove main cause which has entirely alte~ed the 
The least 
that wise men can now do is to endeavour to 
understand the case by ascertaining the actual 
Those are frightfally behind the day 
who would apply to actual circumstances the 


auticipations made at a time when we were to a 
great extent the only steam power and machine 


If it be thought that this consideration has 
weight rather on one side than on the other, we 
It is not because it leads to 


that a method is good. Whatever may be the 


outcome of the investizations, we feel certain 
that athorough inguiry into the neglected subject 


Another point, the discussion of which may 






Built originally as a chapel-of-ease for the 
monks of the neighbouring abbey, St. Margaret's 
would appear to have been from a very early 
period “ in danger of down-pulling,” to quote the 
words of Stow, writing now hard upon 300 years 
ago. Bat the threat that has hung over the 
church seems constantly to have been averted. 
Indeed, it is since Stow’s time that have gathered 
round and in St. Margaret’s most of the histor cal 
associations that would fight agaivet ite removal. 
The claims of a building which contains not 
alone the ashes of William Caxton,*—reposing, 
with a fitness rarely to be met with, under the 
shadow of the abbey where the most active 
portion of his busy life was spent,—but the 
remains of the uofortanate Sir Walter Raleigh, 
beheaded in the Palace-yard close by, and 
almost by his side those of the sister of 
Lord Howard of Effingham, of far - famed 
Armada memory ; of the learned and libellous 
poet John Skelton, Wolsey’s enemy; where 
rest the earthly remains of the mother of 
Cromwell and of Katharine Woodcocke, the 
second wife of Milton; and last, not least, of 
that most patient and unfortanate of engravers, 
Wenceslaus Hollar,—to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude as the most faithful of the delineators 
of old London and ite monuments,—are not slight. 
It was in St. Margaret's that garrulous Samuel 
Pepys was mwarried,—in what a “ mighty fine” 
costume we can imagine,—to the lady of whom 
he speaks in his Diary so ungallantly ; it was at 
the same altar-steps that pliant and witty Waller 
was married, so Peter Cunningham tells ue, though 
to which of his wives he does not say. Milton, 
too, was married here to his second wife, who 
lies buried in the church; and Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, whose wife was the grandmother of 
two English queens, Mary and Anne. Barbara 
Villiers, the beautiful Duchess of Cleveland, and 
Betterton, the actor, are among those baptised 
in St. Margaret’s. As the church has been 
at all times attended, as it still is supposed to 
be attended, by the members of Parliament 
during the sittings of the House, another interest 
is added to St. Margaret’s.t 


* A simple tablet erected many years ago by the 
Roxburghe Club records this fact. . 

+ In the “ Antiquities of Westminster,” by J. Smith, of 
antiquarian and artistic fame, among its nomerous and 
valuable illustrations is a reproduction of the title-page of 
the Warner edition of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
which is given an interior view of St, Margaret’s, with the 
old pulpit and the Speaker’s pew. 
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s; Margaret’s has long shown with pride its 

Pre einted glass window, whose story isa 
very odyssey of woes and escapes. ant ae 
nally from the quaint old Datch town of 
for Henry VIL. for the chapel in Wore 
Abbey which bears his name, it never reac 
its destination. Prevented in the first place by 
the death of the king, it was given to the abbot 
of Waltham. After escaping the dangers con- 
seqaent on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
* found @ resting-place in the chapel at New 
Hall in Wiltshire, and afterwards at Epping ; 
and the window fivally reached St. Margaret's 
(1758), within a few yards of the building for 
which it was Originally destined. Here it has 
remained,—well protected exteriorly by a plate- 
glass window,—ravking among the best speci- 
mens of the glass-painter’s art we possess in 
England. The charch contains not a few other 
interesting artistic features which cannot fail to 
strike the appreciative eye; the altar-piece, a 
wood-carviog which the sexton, at any rate, is 
certain is the work of Grinling Gibbons; the 
stells admirably restored ; the few pieces of old 
woodwork left, patehing the lighter and more 
modern addition; @ number of curious monu- 
ments on the walls; and some modern painted 
glass windows not the worst of their kind. 
' St. Margaret’s, it will be seen, is an ancient 
chureh, dating indeed originally from the time 
f Edward the Confessor (eleventh century), by 
whom it was bnilt near the abbey, solely to re- 
lieve the larger building of daties as a parish 
church. In the reign of Edward I. (thirteenth 
century) it was rebuilt at the expense of the 
wealthy merchants of the Staple. It has since 
been largely repaired more than once, and quite 
lately. 

With such a history as we have here incom- 
pletely sketched, the objections to its removal 
are strong,—too strong, as it seems to us, to be 
overcome by the slight damage the charch is 
thought to inflict upon the abbey. That it hides 
part of the latter in certain positions seems to us 
no great evil,—there ig no advantage in seeing 
everything at once,—and as we have long ago 
urged, it serves as a scale by which to measure 
the abbey, and so increases its apparent size 
and consequence. 





STRAWBERRY HILL. 


Tae recollection of the sale of the contents of 
Strawberry Hill, jast nine-and-thirty years ago, 
can hardly have faded from the minds of our 
readers; and now the world learns with some 
little astonishment that the sale is about to be 
repeated, with this difference, that it is the 
mansion itéelf and not merely its contents that 
is about to be dissociated from the names of 
Walpole and Waldegrave, with which it has 
been linked for above 130 years. A few memo- 
randa relating to the early history of a place so 
fall of historic and classical memories cap 
scarc ly fail to be of interest to our readers. 

Two handred years ago even the name of 
Strawberry Hill was unknown ; bat when George 
the First and Second were kings, there was « 
strawberry garden on sloping ground, some 300 
yards from the Thames, on the high road be- 
tween Twickenham and Teddington. In or 
hear this gardes, the coachman of Lord Brad- 
ford,—the squire of the latter village,—erected 
out of his savings a small cottage, which he let 
out as “apartments” to the London friends of 
Pope and other resident gentry. Colley Cibber, 
Bishop Talbot (of Durham), Lord Carnarvon, 
and other persons of title lodged here during 
the heats of the London seagon; and two elderly 
ladies, named Cheneviz, would seem to have 
taken a lease of it, in the hope, doubtless, of 
making money ont of it, having retired from 
business as the keepers of a tey-shop at the 
West End. Horace Walpole, a younger son of 
the great Sir Robert, had turned in early life a 
virtuoso or antiquary, and wanted a spot which 
would accommodate his treasures better than a 
small lodging which he had taken at Windeor 
and which he compared to the “tub” of Dio- 
genes. He came, he saw, and wag conquered ; 
he purchased the lease of the Misses Chenevix 
(who, when they called to see him i 
that they were treated with old mee es are 
of with tea), and afterwards became the free- 
holder. His acreage at firat was small: only a 
Cottage, a garden, and a sloping meadow. But 
© was not difficult then to buy land ten or 
twelve miles from London 3 and his two or three 
iors gradually grew tofourteen, and eventually 


to forty or fifty. (The ho 
now offered for Ain with fifty. yogi 


“one acres of 





ground, exclusive of Little Strawberry Hill, 
which comprises nine or ten more.) 

Horace Walpole tells us a good deal about 
this place in hie amusing letters. He first 
settled here in Jane, 1747. Under that date, he 
writes :—“ You perceive by my date that I am 
got into a new camp, and have left my tab at 
Windsor. It is alittle plaything house that I 
got out of Mrs, Chenevix’s shop, and is the 
prettiest ‘bauble’ you ever saw. It is set in 
emerald meadows with filigree hedges ; 

A small Euobrates throvgh the plece is roll'd, 

And little fishes wave their fins of gold. 
Two delightful roads, that you would call 
dusty, supply me continually with coaches and 
chaises. Barges, as solemn as barons of the 
Exchequer, move under my window ; Richmend- 
hill and Ham-walks bound my prospect; bat, 
thaok God! the Thames is between me and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty 
as flounders inhabit all around, and Pope's ghost 
is just now skimming under my window by a 
most poetic moonlight. ..... The Chenevixes 
had tricked it out for themselves ; up two pairs 
of stairs is what they call Mr. Chenevix’s library, 
furnished with three maps, one shelf, a bust of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and a lame telescope, without 
any glasses.” 

The above is Walpole’s own account of the 
place to his friend, the Hon. H. 8. Conway. 
Abont the same time he wrote to Sir Horace 
Mann :—“ The house is so small that I can send 
it you in a letter to look at. The prospect is as 
delightful as possible, commanding the river, 
the town, and Richmond Park, and being 
situated on a hill descends to the Thames 
through two or three little meadows, where 1 
have some Turkish sheep and two cows, all 
studied in their colours for becoming [sic] the 
view.” 

Such was the spot which Horace Walpole 
resolved to turn by degrees into a sort of en- 
chanted castle, where the rigid and stately rules 
of architecture should be defied, and a natural 
simplicity in gardening should be studied, 
whilst @ picturesque and almost monastic 
antiquity should be apparent in every linea- 
ment of the house. Very shortly after he 
became its owner, he resolved upon enlarging 
the house and extending its grounds; and it is 
not a little startling to compare the above 
prosaic account of it as it was when he took it 
with his own poetical picture of what it was 
exactly thirty-one years afterwards. The 


following are the lines referred to; they are) 


from a note of invitation to Lady Bland- 
ford :— 
*« Where silver Thame from Twick’nam’s emerald meads 
To Teddington bis wisding current leads ; 
Where at an obelisk three highways meet, 
There stands an ancient ivy tied seat, — 
Yet still less ancient than its ancient Jord 
If Ra'tor true and Catherine Clive record), 
ith storied windows in the mansion dight, 
That half enrich and half exclude the light; 
Shields, sabres, spears of Saxons, Goths, and Gauls, 
Trophies of better days adora the wails ; 
With many a portrait saved from time and flames, 
Ot sages, warriors, and their beauteous dames.”’ 


Walpole became, so to speak, his own archi- 
tect, in the enlargement and fitting up of his 
newly-acguired mansion. He resolved that the 
ornamentation throughout should be of the 
Gothic style, and in order to carry out his ideas 
ia that respect, made a tour through various 
parts of the kingdom, during which he collected 
models from the principal cathedrals in which 
that species of architecture prevails. It must be 
owned that the result was a very singular ad- 
mixture of battlements and crocketed pinnacles, 
and doorways, windows, and mouldings of all 
styles, from Norman to Elizabethao, together 
with a museum of “nick-nacks, rarities, and 
curiosities.” 

The house,—which Horace Walpole and hie 
friends from the first familiarly shortened into 
“ Strawberry,”—was still a small “ toy,” or little 
more, when Pulteney, Harl of Bath, thus cele- 
brated it in a mock-heroic song :— 

** Some talk of Gunnersbary, 


For Sion some declare, 

And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare ; 

Bat all the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 

Say that Strawberry Hill, that Strawberry 
Doth bear away the bell.” 

Mr. J. F. Murray, in his “ Environs of London” 
(1842), sums up the appearance of the house 
and its surroundings in the following words :— 
“A place intrinsically more paltry does not 
exist: dirty, dingy walle, rough casted with 
mortar and pebbles, and surmounted by wooden 
battlements, of which the founder himself sur- 








vived three generations : bounded on two sides 
by the high road with all its dust, noise, and 
publicity ; the rooms low, dark, and, with the 
exception of the long gallery, devoid of propor- 
tion ; the grounds limited to a very small space, 
and that limitation rendered still more con- 
spicuous from the attempt to crowd into it 
temples, grottos, and statuary. The only merit 
of Strawberry Hill is one with which Horace Wal- 
pole had nothing to do, namely, the view of the 
river commanded by this piece of architectural 
jim-crackery. Walpole seemed altogether to 
forget, in what he chose to call his restoration 
of the pure Guthic, that the essential character 
of that style is grandeur and sublimity; and 
that, without space and magovitade, all examples 
of the Gothic mast be -ontemptible.” 

Bat it is time for us to hasten on to a descrip- 
tion of the house as it must have appeared in 
ite prime just a century ago. Fortunately we 
have abandant material in Horace Walpole’s 
chatty letters, and his huge volume of the 2 jes 
Walpoliauz. We shali see that it has soon 
grown ont of a cottage into somewhat formidable 
proportions. He began his “improvements” in 
1753, in which and the following year the library 
and the great parlour were newly built; the 
“ Holbein chamber” was constructed in 1759; 
and in the two following years the gallery, round 
tower, great cloister, and cabinet were erected ; 
in 1770 the “ great north bed-chamber” was 
completed, and in the course of the next six 
years the “ Beauclerk * tower” and the “ hexa- 
gon closet” were added to the structure. In 
his description of the villa, Walpole himself 
writes:—“ The castle was not entirely built 
from the ground, but formed at different times 
by alterations of and additions to the old sma'l 
house.” He calls the place “a fantastic fabric,” 
a “romance in lath and plaster.’”’” On the com- 
pletion of the building an elaborate description 
of it, together with an inventory of its contents, 
was drawn up by Walpole. In it he writes :— 
“ Entering by the great north gate, the first 
object that presents itself is a smail oratory 
inclosed with iron rails; in front an altar, on 
which stands a saint in bronze; open niches and 
stone basins for holy water... . . On theright 
hand is a small garden parted off by an open 
screen taken from the tomb of Roger Niger, 
bishop of London, in Old St. Paul’s. Passing 
on the left by a small cloister is the entrance to 
the house, the narrow front of which was de- 
signed by Richard Bentley, only son of Dr. 
Bentley, the learned master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Over the door are the three shields 
of Walpole, Shorter,t and Robsart.” 

Pennant, in his “ London,” mentions among 
the treasures of this place a specimen of the 
skill of Cavalini, who was brought hither from 
Italy by Ware, abbot of Westminster, about 
the year 1256, to decorate the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor. It wasa shrine from the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, which he placed in 
a chapel in his gardens. It was originally 
erected in 1255, over the bodies of the martyrs 
Simplicias, Faustiaa, and Beatrix, by an Italian 
noble and his wife. It was made of the same 
materials with the shrine of St. Edward, and 
adorned with twisted columns of the same 
fashion, though differing from it in other details. 

As seen from the garden, the house appears 
to be an irregular structure ot three floor+, with 
boldly projecting bays, battlemented throughout, 
witb pionacles at the angles, and a large round 
tower and spire towards the western end. Of 
the interior, as left by Walpole, his own descrip- 
tion of the “refectory or great parlour” may 
serve to convey an idea of the whole :—“ It is 
30 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high, hung 
with paper in imitation of stucco. The chimney- 
piece was designed by Mr. Bentley; upow it 
stands a fine Etruscan vase, betwee» two bi ttles 
of black and gold porc-lain.” This chamber is 
now the Stay, and from its windows is ob’ained 
& good view of the garden aud river. Walpole 
covstructed a large number of rooms for the 
display of his miscellaneous collection of art- 
treasures, and many of these have been con- 
verted into bedrooms and so forth. What were 
known as the “ state” rooms still remain as such, 
and others on a far lerger scale have been added. 
The Gallery,—with its ceiling of fan-tracery and 
ite Gothic recesses,—thovgb not the largest in 
size, is the most remarkable room ina the house, 
and does not appear to have undergone much 
alteration since Walpole’s time, excepting in the 





* So named after the beautifal and witty Lady Diane 


Beauclerk. a ; 
+ This was the maiden name of Horace Walpole’s 


mother, 
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decorations. The female portraits in this room, 
sometimes named “the Waldegrave Beauties,” 
were ali painted by Mr. James Sant, R.A. Tne 
staircase appears to have been made more com- 
modious than it was originally, aud is orna- 
mented with a marble statue, by Noble, of 
Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. 

The chamber which Walpole denominated his 
*‘ Breakfast-room, one pair of stairs,” is pow 
known as “ Lady Waldegrave’s Morning-room.” 
The remainder of the rooms, as they now appesr, 
are thas described by Mr. James Thorne, with 
his usual minuteness of detail, in his “ Eavirons 
of London” :— 

“The Library is most likely what it was 
originally. Asof old, the books are arranged io 
presses within the Gothic arches of pierced 
work, and look as though they might be of 
Walpole’s selection. Above are portraits, some, 
we believe, the same as hung there in Walpole’s 
day. The ceiling.‘ parnted by Clerm nt, from 
Mr. Walpole’s desiga drawn out by Mr. Bentley,’ 
retains all the shields, symbols, and devices 
which he has described with so much parental 
fondness. 

The great North Bed-chamber is now 4 
sitting-room, sr which, being light, well pro- 
portioned, haviag v. cheerful outlook, aod hand- 
somely farnished, it is far better adapted than 
for a bed.chamber. Its chief ornaments are 
portraits, among which are Walpole’s favourite 
niece, the Duchess of Gloucester, by Reynolds, 
and his hardly less favoarite friend, Lady Di. 
Beauclerk, by Powell. 

The New or West Wing, added by the 
Countess of Waldegrave about 1860-62, agrees 
in general style with the rest of the building, 
but is more solidly constructed, and the rooms 
are on a larger scale, and loftier. Tne large 
dining-room is a noble room, !it by three great 
windows by day, by sun-barners in the evening. 
The oeiling here, as in all the new rooms, is of 
stucco work, corresponding to those of Walpole’s 
designing; and the great chimneypiece is of 
stone, elaborately carved. Among the portraits 
on the walls are King James II., and James, 
second Earl of Waldegrave, by Reynolds, very 
fine. 

The Great Drawing-room is a very large and 
splendid apartment. Its grand oroament is 
Reynolds’s masterly group of the three Ladies 
Waldegrave, daughters of James, second Earl, 
which excited such general admiration at the 
second Exhibition of National Portraits, 1867. 
It was painted for Horace Walpole, and Reynolds 
was long in finishing it. When he got it home, 
Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann that it was 
‘a charming picture,’ but he grumbled some- 
what over it to Piukerton. ‘Sir Joshua,’ he 
said, ‘gets avaricious in his old age. My 
picture of the young Ladies Waldegrave is 
doubtless very fine and graceful, but it cost me 
800 guineas.’ (‘Walpoliana,’ p. 159.) Under 
this picture is a gorgeous Medisval coffer, 
carved and gilt, with a long painting ina the 
frant panel that contrasta curiously in its 
minute fizish with the breadth and richness of 
the masterpiece above. On one side of this is 
Magui’s charming marble statue of the Reading 
Girl, on the other a seated Bacchante with 
Tambourine. Among the portraits are Maria 
Walpole, wife of the second Earl of Waldegrave, 
by Reynolds, a charming picture of a mother 
and child, exquisite in feeling, colour, and execa- 
tion; Martha and Theresa Blount,—Gay’s 

* Fair-hair’d Martha 
And Theresa Brown’ ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, firat Earl of Orford; Horace 
Walpole and Mre. Damer; Lady Mary Faulkner, 
by Liotard; Laura and Charlotte Walpole, 
daughters of Sir Edward Walpole, by Ramsay. 

The end of the billiard-room is occapied by 
& composition, by Dickinson, of the Gladstone 
Ministry, with life-sized portrait of Gladstone 
seated on the right, Lowe and Bright op the 
left; beyond them the Duke of Argyll, and 
standing behind him Lord Carlingford, the lord 
of Strawberry Hill, for whom the piotura was 
painted. The other members of the Cabinet 
are in their several places, and all, as far as we 
recognized them, are faithfal portraits. In thi- 
room are also at present (1876),—for most o* 
them must be taken subject to removal else. 
where, — portraits of Frances, Countess of 
Wal tegrave, by Dabafe; Lord Carlinyford, by 
Tissot; Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orfors, 
half length, standiug, with corovet by side; 
James II. by Kuneller ; George I., &c. 

In an adjoining reception-room are portraits 
of Henry, first Lord Waldegrave, and of his 
wife Henrietta CharchilJ, both by Kneller, and 


favourable examples of his pencil; James, 


companion picture of his wife, Mary Webbe. 
Oatherine Shorter, wife of Sir Robert Walpole ; 
Princess Amelia, by Reynolds. On the staircase 
a fall-length of Joho Braham, in theatrical 
costume, by Healy ; and one of John James, sixth 
Earl of Waldegrave.” 

Though it was the interior of his house, and 
the society which it collected, that Horace 
Walpole loved the best, yet he took a great 
pleasure in planting the grounds around his new 
villa, and would talk in a very learned strain 
with his narseryman aed his gardener, whom 
he took largely into his confidence. 

So thoroaghly did Strawberry Hill, under 
Walpole’s rale, become the head quarters of 
fashionable society, that it has been remarked, 
almost as much in earnest as in jest, that “the 
lesser court of King Horace at Twickenham has 
proved no contemptible rival to the greater 
court of King George and his Queen at St. 
James’s.”’ 

Here Walpole was honoured with visits from 
George ITI. and his Queen, the Prioce and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and all the élite of society, and 
his breakfast and dinner parties became famous. 
Ove visitor, who was always welcome here, 
because of the amount of scandal which she had 
on hand, and the fearless and witty sallies with 
which she would retail it, was Audrey, Lady 
Townshend, a person “ notorious in West-end 
society for her free speech and freer manners.” 
Horace Walpole, however, delighted in her com- 
pany. ‘She would come barsting in upon him 
at Strawberry Hill,’’ writes Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald in his “ Life of Charles Townshend, Wit 
and Statesman,” “and rush all through the 
house, exploring, and enliveuing her explorations 
with the drollest commentaries. We can see 
her struggling up the little stair, all but sweep- 
ing away the China monsters, and hear her 
saying to the owner, ‘ Lord God, what a house!’ 
PAL We can hear these two gossips sitting 
down to discuss a piece of authentic scandal. 
‘Bat was there proof?’ asks Horace, doubt- 


second lord, and first Earl of Waldegrave, and | tage 





fally, on some wicked anecdote being told. 
‘ Proof, indeed ?’ replies the lady; ‘ why, she was 
proof all over.’” It was she who deciared that 
Strawberry Hill wonld be a very pleasant place 

if that Mrs. Clive’s face did not rise upon it and , 
make it so hot! She lived till eighty-seven, | 
entertaining company at her house at Whitehall, ' 
being long separated from her husband, and left 

her fortane to her grandson, afterwards Lord | 
John Townshend. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was brought to 
Strawberry as a visitor when quite a child, 
“dressed in a green jacket, with red collar and 
cuffs, and a frill at the throat, and white 
trousers.” To his dying day he is said to have 
carried in his head a catalogue of Horace Wal- 
pole’s collection. 

Walpole’s neighbour, Lady Charleville, told 
him that when she had some company at her 
hou-e, some of them had come over to see Straw- 
berry Hill. ‘ Pray,” asked one of them of 
another, “and who is that Mr. Walpole who 
lives at Strawberry ?” “ Lord!” cried another, 
“don’t you know the great epicure, Mr. Wal- 
pole?” “Pooh!” said a third; “a great 
epicure! you mean the antiquarian.” Not a 
bad example, this, of the truth of the poet’s 
well-known line :— 


* Neo vixit mala, qui natus moriensque fefellit.”’ 


Among the art-treasures dispersed at the sale 
which took place here in 1842, and of which 
m-ntion was made at the opening of this paper, 
was the celebrated clock (now at Windsor 
Castle) presented by Henry VIII. to Anne 
Boleyn, and which came into the hands of 
Horace Walpole through Lady Elizabeth Ger- 
maine. Itis described by Horace Walpole as of 
silver-gilt, richly chased, engraved, and orna- 
mented with flears-de-lys, little heads, &o. On 
the top sitsa lion holding the arms of England, 
which are also repeated on the sides. On the 
weights are the initial letters of Henry and 
Anne, with true lovers’ knots, and mottoes above 
and below. This clock was purchased at the 
Jirawberry Hill sale by Queen Victoria. 

Here Horace Walpole set up a private 
printing-press. Here he printed, in 1758. in two 
duodecimo volumes, his “ Catalogue of Royal 
snd Noble Authors.” At firat, as uady Hervey 


‘ells us, “he did not intend to have any printed 
except what he himself printed and gave away ; 
bat the demand has been,” she adds, “ so very 





great, that, to avoid disobliging people, he has 





at last allowed his own printer to print and 


publish an edition for his (the printer’s) advan- 


‘“* We natarally expect to find at Strawberry 
Hill,” writes the French author of a “ Tour in 
England,” in 1825, “a monument of the imposing 
architecture of the Middle Ages. But the 
castle, though a model of taste and elegance, 
may more properly be called a Gothic building 
in miniatare. It is the villa of a wealthy man 
of the world rather than the manor-house of a 
feudal baron. . . . . I should prefer more sim. 
plicity and less correctness. .... The apart. 
ments are fitted up and furnished in a style 
corresponding with the exterior of the building, 
the ceilings, niches, and other details of the 
architectare being imitated from the picturesque 
decorations of cathedrals, abbeys, and other 
Gothic edifices. Horace Walpole has been 
reproached for a certain degree of meanness 
towards artists; buat the pictures and treasures 
of antiquity which adorn Strawberry Hill would 
be worthy of a royal gallery. . . . Everything 
was calculated to intoxicate this English Vathek 
in his elegant palace. Strawberry Hill was 
visited by artists, who looked upon its owner ag 
their Mzcenas; by titled courtiers, who came 
to learn from him the tone of good company ; 
and by the brilliant beauties of the day, who 
were happy to pay with a smile for the honour 
of figuring in Walpole’s amusing chronicles.” 

Twenty years later, after Strawberry Hill had 
been dismantled by its then owner, the Earl 
Waldegrave, who converted its plates and Japan- 
ware and nick-nacks, that so fittingly decorated 
its rooms, into hard cash, the rickety structure 
began to show signs of decay ; the walls cracked, 
the plaster peeled off in patches, windows had 
to be boarded up,—every part, in fact, appeared 
fast dropping into unsightliness,—“ a wretched 
modern lath-and-plaster rain.” 

About twenty years ago, when Lady Walde- 
grave became the owner of the property, the 
building was rescued from its semi-rainous con- 
dition. It was enlarged by the addition of a 
new wing, and the interior refitted throughout ; 
so that, as it now stands, Strawberry Hill may 
be said to be a renewal of Horace Walpole’s 
honse, combined with the additions of modern 
sumptuousness and the requirements of modern 
habits. Lady Waldegrave was a daughter of 
the late Jonn Braham, the singer; her mother 
was a sister of a medical man, Mr. George 
Bolton, of whom a good story or two is told by 
the Rev. J. Richardson, in his amusing “ Reool- 
lections.”’ 

It has been the fashion with superficial 
writers to disparage Horace Walpole as a foolish 
and selfish dilettanti, and one who lived a frivo- 
lous and useless life. Doubtless he was neither 
@ great man, nor a s'atesman, nor a really 
learned man; except his correspondences, there 
is but little to admire in his efforts as an author. 
Bat some little credit is dae to the originator of 
Strawberry Hill for having paved the way for 
that taste for Gothic architecture which, two 
generations later, found ite true expression in 
the designs of the elder Pugin and Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Farther credit aleo attaches to bis name 
as baving been, along with Pope, the author of 
that revolution in horticultaral taste which sub- 
stitated the picturesque for the stiff style of 
horticulture which is associated with Datch 
canals, Italian gardens and terraces, and the 
designs of Le Notre and his school. 1t will be 
remembered that Addison, in his Spectator, 
threw out some hints on the improval of land- 
scape gardening ; and Pope, in a number of the 
Guardian, which is as amusing as a scene in Mo- 
lidre, disenchanted our ancestors of their love for 
yew-trees meta:norph sed into giants, dragons, 
and other monsters. His humoroas catalogue of 
trees ready cut for sale contributed in some mea- 
sure to restore to their right place the mutilated 
branches of uatural oake and elms; and in 
his epistle to Lord Burlington the poet lays 
down some sensible and tasteful rules as guides 
for the new English school of gardeners. It 
was Pope who put an end to the formal lines of 
Dutch gardens by his lines of censure on the 
place ia which 

“ Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 

And half the gardeu jast reflects tne ther.” 
But, when he wrote thus, he little koew to what 
an extent his viewa were destined to be con- 
firmed by the practice of his courtly neighbour 
at Strawberry Hill. 





A Caen stone Font, with marble columns, 
has recently been placed in St. van ay Charch, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, It is the work of 
Mesars. Jones & Willis. 
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CONTINENTAL GATHERINGS. 


Few questions have received more carefal 
ccutieua of late days than that relating to 
the dwelling-places in onr great cities of the 
daily - increasing namber of our industrial 
workers. Census after census,—and in every 
country the same rule is observable,—pointe to 
the g'adual inpour of the country populations 
to the great centres, where fit accommodation, 
in spite of the activity of the building trade, 
becomes each year more hard to find. It is not 
now for the first time that — of the diffi- 
culties in this direction met with by the work- 
ing population of Paris reach us, and yet in the 
midst of @ building activity in the French 
metropolis that resembles that of the period of 
the late Empire, the dwelling accommodation 
of the working classes becomes scantier and 
soactier, with fatal results to the observation of 
the laws of hygiene. Not many days since, at 
a meeting of the French “ Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques,” a pamphlet on this im- 
portant question was presented to the members. 
Dr. Marijolin, in this little work, warmly calls, in 
the name not alone of society and of medical 
sanitation, but of morality, attention to the un- 
healthy dwellings of many of the Paris working 
people. From statistics (of no later date, it is 
troe, than 1866) he shows that in Paris out of 
40,000 families, no fewer than 26,000 possessed 
for their home but oneroom. Half a century 
since our author recalls that in an admirable 
work on ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes in the Popu- 
lation of our great Cities,” Fregier had pointed 
out a8 a crying necessity the consideration of 
the dwellings of the unhappy poor; more than 
thirty years ago, Ad. Blanqui had presented to 
the French Academy a report on the situation 
of the working classes, a report in which he had 
traced # harrowing pictare of the state of the 
homes of the Paris poor; and only recently, in 
the pages of the Revue des Deuw Mondes, the 
same burning qu-sticn has been ably treated by 
a compe'ent authority. In the “ embellish- 
ments’’ of Paris, for which the Parisians and 
France at large have had so largely to pay, the 
sopply of cheap dwelling accommodation for 
the working classes has been overlooked ; rents 
rise yearly as streete and boulevards cut 
through neighbourhoods which formerly sup- 
plied ample, even if scarcely suitable, accom- 
modation for those driven now far from the 
centre. Paris is unlike London, not alone in 
the fact that it is confined within walls, bat 
that the movement towards our suburbs in 
every direction which may be said to have been 
in progress with us for more than a generation 
is comparatively unknown on the banks of the 
Seine. That strange anomaly of a part of 
London called “ The City,’—a busy bee-hive by 
day, a deserted wilderness of unocovpied ware- 
houses and offices by night,—is unknown to the 
Parisian; and hence, with ever-increasing rents, 
cheap accommodation becomes a sheer nevessity. 
The disappearance of the small and not over- 
rented dwellings which formerly existed in 
sufficient number has creaved a series of diffi- 
culties, and with them a series of dangers, to 
which, it is ably pointed out by the author of the 
pamphlet presented to the French Academy, 
neither the moralist nor the public have the 
right to close their eyes. After showing clearly 
the extent and gravity of the evil and the peril, 
Dr. Marjolin submits his suggestions for a 
remedy; this, to some extent, he sees in the 
erection near our great cities of large groups of 
industrial dwellings, separated from each other ; 
in the multiplication of the means of cheap 
transport; in an abundant water-supply ; and 
& well-organised system of inspection of the 
dwellings of the poor. Here, as in everything 
and everywhere (Dr. Marjolin quotes from 
Villemain the historian), the work of humanity 
18 J “eo of politics. 

ot long after the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral, amidet rejoicings which were haa 
pvese Pages, the professional world was iv- 
ormed that the restoration and completion of 
Strasburg Cathedral were to be next proceeded 
with. We now learn that a similar work is iv 
active operation ia the venerated minster of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where repose the ashes of its 
founder, the Emperor Charlemagne. An archi- 
tectural interest of a more than ordinary nature 
i attached to this cathedral,—the characteristic 
Conception in the chilly north of the Oriental 
ne which Charlemagne had learned iv 
si eas arm, 
le ‘ eR rp 
fagace of the cathedral has been widowed of ive 


tower; this is now being restored from the 
original designs. The subscription-list has been 
generously filled, the German emperor 
foremost among the donors. While the tower 
is rising, the restoration of the interior of the 
cathedral is rapidly progressing. The interior 
of the cupola is, we learn, being decorated by 
Venetian workmen with works in mosaic de- 
signed in harmony with the rest of the edifice. 
It might be far from encouraging thus to learn 
that Aix or Aachen Minster was undergoing 
restoration, were it not that the temple which 
overshadows the great emperor's tomb possesses 
too marked a character of ite own to be seriously 
injared, as it is not difficult to feel is the case 
with Cologne. Indeed, we hear that the citizens 
of Strasburg have entered a protest agaiust the 
proposed completion of their spireless minster, 
so familiar and beloved a feature has it 
become. 

Paris promises to have added to its already 
picturesquely-broken sky-line a new architec- 
tural feature of decided novelty. The Jap»snese 
colony have, we learn, determined on the erec- 
tion of a pagoda, the architect of which will 
take as his model the pagoda of Yokohama. 
London, amidst the now heterogeneous collection 
of its architectural adornments, will soon be 
ontdone by Paris, unless indeed we include Sir 
William Chambers’s quaint conception, the 
famous pagoda at Kew, intended, we suppose, 
to give “local colour” to the views he carried 
out on “Oriental Gardening” acquired during 
his youthful travels in the East. 

The works for the isolation of the Pantheon 
at Rome,—referred to in these pages some 
months since,—are steadily progressing, and 
will, we learn, be shortly completed. In presence 
of the Italian Minister of Pablic Instruction, 
the demolition was commenced of the last 
block of houses, situated at the corner of the 
Via Rotonda,—the Pantheon is known to 
Romans as the Rotonda,—and the Via de la 
Palombella. Several houses, among them not a 
few of great beauty, will have also to give way, 
it appears, at the corner of the Piazza della 
Minerva. The increase of traffic and population 
in Rome, and particularly in this now basy 
neighbourhood, has rendered these somewhat 
ruthless steps necessary. The grand pile of the 
Pantheon will soon be seen freed of the paltry 
additions of later centuries. 








THE BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
EXHIBITION. 


Some years ago an exhibition of matters con- 
nected with building and architecture took 
place at Branewick, which, although on a small 
scale, was sufficiently a success to encourage its 
promoters to enlarge the scope of their plans, 
and repeat the experiment in a more extensive 
form. The present exhibition is not a local ove, 
though the city and province of Branswick send 
38 per cent. of the exhibits. Tne entire German 
Empire has covtribated to the collection, and 
amongst the 473 exhibitors, only three are from 
another country, these being from Austria. 

The official catalogue states that the object 
of the exhibition is to bring together as com- 
pletely as possible the raw materials used in 
building, the tools and machinery employed in 
their preparation, and architectural manufac- 
tures produced by hand or machizery. The 
scheme of the committee has been comprehen. 
sive, and if in admitting furniture stuffs, car- 
pets, &c., it hae, perhaps, exceeded the strict 
limits of ite object, yet this is not to be regretted, 
for, from a practical point of view, such pro- 
ducts are 60 intimately allied with decorative 
art that the general effect gains materially 
from their admission. 

Like other exbibitions, that of Brunswick has 
had mach to contend with from the fact of many 
“declarations” having been made at a late 
period ; and thus on the opening day (July lat) 
much remained to be done. The efforts of the 
directors have, however, been fairly socceseful, 
and no doubt much of this success can be attri- 
buted t» the co-operation of the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of the city of Brunswick and the Archi- 
tects’ and Eugineers’ Aseoviation of the Duchy. 
In connexion with the former, we notice that 
the president, Herr Albert Niess, bas been fore- 
ost in carrying out the scheme. The site is 
one which belongs to @ large bauking company, 
having previously been used by a carriage f.c- 
tory. It required, therefore, but little altera- 
tion. The saperficial area is about 22,000 





square yards, of whioh, roughly epeaking, one 


half is ocoupied by the building itself, and the 
other by the grounds. 

The jary ie composed of forty-eight members, 
one-half being nominated by the exhibitors. 
The railway compavies have given special 
facilities to visit rs,and tramways run to the 
Exhibition from the city. Postal and telegraphic 
communication exists in the building, and every 
provision has been made for the comfort of 
visitors by opening restaurants, &c. A band of 
music plays every eveving in the park, and the 
Exhibition thos makes a bid for popular favour, 
as well as for the support of the class which it 
specially interests. With this view the price of 
admission every evening is only 34d., and in the 
daytime varies from 6d. to ls., according to the 
day of the week. 

Being only a temporary erection, the arcbi- 
tecturat features of the main building are in 
keeping with its purpose. It is designed by 
Herr Bobnsack in Renaissance style, and he 
avails himself with sucovss of the opportanity 
afforded him of displaying his talent for 
coloured decorations, which, under his guidance, 
serve to brighten the general effect. Abovethe 
entrance is an allegorical picture of Branonia, 
extending her arms over the people, the com- 
merce, and the arts of her province. 

Proceeding now to examive the various ex- 
hibits in the ten groups of subjects, with their 
sub.divisions, it is immediately evident that the 
project has met with hearty support from the 
different branches of the building industry. 
Oar space does not permit us to enter into the 
comparative merits of the different exhibitors, 
and consequently in selecting only a few for 
mention we do so for the sole purpose of giving 
our readers a general idea of the scope of the 
Exhibition. 

The brick, tile, and earthenware-pipe trades 
are well represented, the local brick factory 
company having sppropriately erected the 
entrance to the grounds. The different kinds of 
stone now in use are also shown, aud we 
notice that the sandstone fountain, exhibite by 
Schanz, of Langelsheim, has met with commen- 
dation. The stove-tiles, and other pottery of 
Villeroy and of Brauns, have been favourably 
noticed. The show of ordinary roofing tiles is 
spoken of as being rather limited, but of slates 
of different kinds there is a full assortment. 
In the same ca‘egory are exhibited asphalte 
pavements; and mention is made of a trial of 
the plan for making them less slippery by 
cutting them up more or less with furrows, 
and thus securivg some hold for horses’ feet. 

The class of object- used fur the interior of 
a house is comprehensive, and from the fact 
that it appeale to the consumer, as well as 
to the professional bidy, it is evident that ex- 
bitors have had in view some practical results 
from their participation in the Exbibition. At 
the entrance the Brunswick Jute Company shows 
its wares in the shape of curtains in tastefal 
but cheap styles. With this exception, how- 
ever, it is remarked that the show of furni- 
ture stuffs is insignificant. On the other hand, 
the Brun-wick carpet trade is favourably re- 
presented, having the additional advantage of 
displaying its wares (though not in all cases of 
local manufacture) in the shape of a furnished 
room, in the middle of which a fountain is 
playing. Another interesting object is the 
cellar lighted by the patent system of Gebrider 
Bredehborst, of Bremen, which is said to be an 
improvement on English systems of subterra- 
nean lighting by reflectors, &c. Other varieties 
of glass, both ground and stained, for windows, 
are also exhibited. 

The division for gas and water apparatus 
(including sanitary appliances) is not so com- 
plete as might be desired. Special notice has 
been made of a lustre in the recently muoch- 
favoured cuivre poli (polished copper), exhibited 
by C. Kramme, of Berlin. " 

Amongst the exhibits of woods for building 
purposes is a curious colleetion shown by Herr 
Spehr, of Brunswick. Tbe samples are in the 
shape of books, avd are arranged in library 
form in a wooden pavilion. On the outside the 
popular and botanical names take the place of 
@ title, while at the opposite extremity the 
bark is shown. The sides thow tbe grain, and 
on one side under glass are ivserted flowers and 
seeds of the respective trees. , é 

The grounds sre, as my be imagined, wanting 
in the shelter afforded by trees, but in every 
other respect their appearence has elicited com- 
mendation of the skill employed in laying out 
the bede and shrubberies. Amoaget the most 





noteworthy objects is the wive-bouse, built in 
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the old German style, now much in vogue, and 
which attracts many visitors, from more than 
one cause. The iron furniture for summer- 
houses and other purposes, of Schifer, the 
Henover manufacturer, is well spoken of. A 
monument erected in the grounds by Horen- 
burger, a local cemetery mason, shows the in- 
clusive natare of the Exhibition. The pul- 
someter is to be seen at work, and would seem 
likely to attract the special attention of those 
members of the building trade interested in 
draining operations. The Cork stones of Grunz- 
werg & Hartmann for the prevention of damp 
walls are also spoken of favourably. The rail- 
way engineering industry is represented by the 
local signal manufacturers, Jiidel & Oo., who 
show a variety of their inventions. 

In literary, artistic, and technological exhibits 
the success of the exhibition can only be con- 
sidered partial, and some surprise has been 
expressed that architectural plans have not 
formed a feature of the project. The two 
colossal photographs of St. Peter’s at Rome are 
much admired. There are several collections of 
technical works; and last, though not least, we 
have to mention the exhibits showing the pro- 
cess of wood-engraving, which, as an ally of the 
art of architecture, finds appropriately a place 
in the exhibition. We have simply drawn at- 
tention to some of the leading features of this 
interesting collection. Locally it is considered 
a success. 





EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY OF ROYAL 
REMAINS IN EGYPT. 


A pIscoveRY is reported from Egypt of a 
nature so startling that it ie necessary to reflect 
for a time in order to realise its importance. 
We do not say that it casts into the shade the | 
successful results of the explorations of Layard, 
of Sehliemann, or even of Mariette, bec«u-e | 
each great step into the past throws fresh light 
on existing kvow!ldge. But we cannot re. | 
member that on any single occasion so full, | 
complete, and promising a find has rewarded | 
the labours of the archwologist. 

It is well known that the pyramids, tombs, 
and sarcophagi identified as the funereal re- 
cords of many Egyptian monarchs have been 
only known to us as empty and void. They 
have been rifled of their contents at « period 
£0 remote that no record has been found of the 
sacrilege, which has generally been attributed 
to private or indiscriminate pillage. 
present discovery goes far to rebut that assump- 
tion, to explain the silent void of many a 
storied tomb, and to open hopes of the recovery, 
not of a lost chapter of Egyptian history, bat 
of volame after vilume of a record of more 
than 4,000 years. The discovery, of which we 
can give but a very imperfect account, has led 
those men of Egyptian science who have visited 





The 


the scene to the conclusion, that the relics of the | 


sovereigns of three or perhaps four successive 


| 


of Thebes and Tanis), are incladed in the cavern, 
together with those of the three preceding Theban 
dynasties. And what is already known of the 
invasion of Egypt by Naromath or Nimrod, 
king of Assyria, resulting in the establishment 
of the twenty-second dynasty, under Shashank 
or Shishak I. at Bubastie, about B.C. 980, 
may farnish the key to the concealment of 
the royal mummies. It has been the fashion 
to attribute the mutilation of the Sphynx, the 
Memnon, and many of the most famous statues 
of Egypt, to Cambyses. Recent discoveries have 
done much to throw doubt on the probability 
of this attribution. Oambyses is represented, 
as we learn from Brogech (“ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,” vol. ii., p. 290), on @ stele, in a kneel- 
ing posture, ss a worshipper of the Apis 
bull. Darius also is recorded as showing 
marked honour to the Apis bulls. Thus the 
idea that it was the Persian dynasty that out- 
raged and mutilated the gods and kiogs of 
Egypt has been gravely impeached on the highest 
authority. But we think that is is now for the 
first time that a hint has been given to the 
archeologist that it was the Assyrian invasion 
from which Egypt suffered such memorable 
bumiliation,—a view which is in fall accordance 
with the rathless character of the Assyrian 
kings, as declared in the cuneiform insorip- 
tions. We commend this view, in all its 
novelty, to the verification of the patient and 
learned research of the great students of 
hieroglyphie and of cuneiform records at the 
British Museum. 

For the rest, the remains of Thothmes the 
Great, identified among the royal mummies, 
appeal most forcibly to what we may call the 
historic imagination. Not less imposing is the 
discovery of the mummy of the Great Queen, 
Ha-ta-su or Ra-ma-ka, the sister and predecessor 


‘of Thothmes III., who has been recently iden- 


tified (‘‘ Handbook to the Bible,” p. 31) with 


‘the daughter of Pharaoh who rescued Moses 


from the dangers of the Nile. Four papyri, we 
rejoice to learn, have been found in the gallery 
in a perfect state of preservation, and the 


| largest of these was in the coffin of Ma-ka-ra 


(or Ra-ma-ka, as the hieroglyphic admits of 
different order in the reading of the syllables), 
This precions document, 3,400 years old, is 
abont 16 in. wide, and is estimated to be from 
100 ft. to 140 ft. long, or double the size of the 
great Harris papyrus, the most splendid hieratic 
document hitherto known to exist. It is beauti- 
fully adorned with coloured illustrations. We 
are unfortunately aware that the great bulk of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, as well as of hieratic 
papyri, is occupied with matter of litcle value to 
the historian,—the titles of the gods, the 
ritual of the dead, and the lists of tributes 
taken in war, or of offerings made by the 


king. But it is hardly possible that long doca- : 


ments, written in the most splendid period of 
Egyptian history, and thought worthy of preser- 
vation in the very coffins of the greatest 


dynasties had been removed by the pious care monarchs, can fail to contain very much that 
of the Egyptian priests from their appropriate | will prove of the utmost value to the historian. 


resting-places, and concealed in the secret sub. 


Not less than 3,700 mortuary statues, and some 


terranean gallery now disclosed, in order to | 2,000 other objects, have been discovered in this 
preserve them from desecration at some period | wonderful repository. Among these isa leathern 


of conquest or of revolution. 


tent, bearing the cartouche of King Pinotern, 


In Jane last it was observed that the Beda-|in admirable preservation. It is covered with 
ween, in the province of Kenah, which includes | hieroglyphics most carefully embroidered in red, 


the ancient Theban house, were offering numer- 


ous antiquities for sale at very inadequate | 


prices. 


green, and yellow leather, with the royal vulture 
and stars on the corners. Fifteen enormous wigs 


It was discovered that the source of | used on state occasions, and nearly 2 ft. high, 


this hidden treasure was situated in a gorge of | ars among the collection. Each of the mum- 


the Nile, at about four miles to the east of 
Thebes. Herr Emil Brugech, 
brother of the well-known Herr Heinrich 
Brugech, was sent to investigate the matter by 
Daoud Pasha, the governor of the province. 
Near the famous temple of Deir-el-Bahari he 
discovered a pit, about 35 ft. deep, cat in solid 
rock, and giving access to a rock-cut gallery of 
some 200 ft. long, which was filled with the 
relics of the kings of the second period of the 
Egyptian empire,—the new monarchy, com. 
prising the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth dynasties, which endured for a period 
of 596 years, from 1706 B.C. to 1110 B.C., under 
twenty-eight kings. Thirty royal mummies 
have been found, so that it is probable that the 
entire series of the kings of the new monarchy 
—- been transferred to that sacred and hidden 
tomb. 


the mountain range which skirts the valley of | 





If, however, it is correctly stated that the 
mummy of Pinoteru, the third king of the! 


mies ic accompanied by an alabaster urn, con- 
taining tvs heart and entrails of the deceased. 


@ younger | Herr Bragsch is of opinion that there is another 


secret gallery leading from the pit. Whether 
this prove to be the case or no, what has been 
actually recovered and conveyed to the Museum 
at Boulaq forms a contribution to the history of 
Ancient Egypt of a value which it is impossible 
to anticipate, and probably not easy to exagge- 
rate. Who can fail to feel a deep regret that 
the life of M. Mariette was not spared long 
enough to gratify him with a discovery the im- 
mediate valae of whica will in so great a 
measure be due to his untiring labour ? 

An esteemed correspondent recently returned 
from Egypt makes au observation with refer- 
ence to this remarkable discovery which merits 
consideration. He says:—“I wish you woold 
draw attention to the fact (which I think is hardly 
appreciated) that the actual mummies of some 
of the greatest mea in the history of the world 
are laid on shelves in some rough buildings called 


twonty-first dynasty, is among those discovered, | the ‘Museum of Boulak,’ just as if they were 
jt is probable that the kings of this line (that | varieties of monkeys or interesting minerals ! 





They ought to be treated with the greatest 
honour, and placed in a grand solid building 
erected for the purpose. It is a frightful thought 
that Rameses the Great should lie on a shelf in 
@ shed,—which might be burnt, or destroyed by 
an inundation! He ought to be honoured us we 
honour our kings, and as we hope the ‘ New 
Zealander’ will honour the remains of our great 
men when he comes across them in ruined 
Westminster Abbey. I was much interested 
with the maseum,—there is nothing else like 
it,—but it is not @ resting-place for the great.” 








FRENCH RAILWAYS. 


An interesting article appeared some time ago 
in a foreign contemporary, dealing with the 
present condition of the French railway system, 
both as to construction and working. We qnote 
the following particulars as being of interest to 
our readers. 

The most stenuons efforts have been made 
by the French companies during the last few 
years to increase the speed of their trains; 
in short, diminishing that security against acci- 
dents which is the primary condition of railway 
management. Withio a few years the journey 
from Paris to Lyons has been shortened from 
eleven to nine hours, and this is pointed out as 
indicative of the progress made since railway 
directors have been alive to the necessity of im- 
proved services. A farther increase of speed is 
looked forward to at no distant date, and in the 
face of American railways now running in some 
cases at over sixty miles an hour (and trying to 
still accelerate their speed), the writer argues 
that the French lines, being more solidly con- 
structed, present no obstacles to the attainment 
of the highest rate now usual in the United 
States, and the consequent reduction of the 
journey from Paris to Lyons to five hours. 

That this rate is already attained on some 
portions of the Paristo Lyons Railway is indacing 
the companies to devote their chief attention to 
the working of the system of signalling, as the 
locomotives now in use are quite powerful 
enough to materially surpass their present 
usual speed. In addition to this point, the 
question of brakes is under careful considera- 
tion. 

Almost all locomotives can now travel with 
steam reversed. This used formerly to be 
regarded as a measure only to be used in situa- 
tions of imminent danger, but is now a system 
in daily use. The Westinghouse and the Smith 
brake systems seem to be those receiving most 
attention at present. Some lines have the 
Achard electric brake. 

Amongst other improvements effected or in 
contemplation are noted the heating of all 
carriages, the admission of second-class pas- 
8eu,--* to certain express trains, the in'roduc- 
tion of cus.‘ons in third-class carriages, and 4 
more perfect sy.+em of communication between 
passengers and gua, *4, 

After giving an inte~esting account of the 
different systems of signa.’‘ng in use, reference 
is made to the plan by mec~s of which the 
signal disc which means “stop” ©: in communi- 
cation with an electric wire which runs between 
the rails, and this being touched by a metallic 
brash on the approaching engine, conveys to the 
mechanism an electric shock, causing the whistle 
to sound. In some cases this mechanism is 
connected with the station- master’s office. 

The details given as to the application of the 
block system are interesting, and, while admit- 
ting that the French are indebted to England 
for many of the improvements now in use, it 18 
argued that France has surpassed England in 
the manner of their practical adoption. 








More Christmas Cards. —The Snffolk- 
street Galleries display at this moment not 
scores, not hundreds, but some thousands of 
designs for Christmas and New Year Cards, 
sent in response to the offer of prizes to the 
amount of 3,5001. by Messrs. Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner. 1,147 frames are hung, each con- 
taining from two to four designe. Une hundred 
sete, if not more, are to receive prizes, the 
highest amount being 2001. Mr. Millais, Mr. 
Marcus Stone, and Mr. S../ey, have agreed to 
act as judges, and the awards will be made 
known on Monday next. The Exhibition shows 
the existence of a large amount of skill up to 
a certain point, and it includes a few very fine 
drawings; the great want observable ia special 
character. 
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GRINLING GIBBONS. 


In a recent iseue of those charming 
“Echoes” with which, weekly, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala interests and instructs the town 
(we offer our personal thanks to him for much 
pleasure thence derived), the erudite and bril- 
jiant writer asks a question concerning Grinling 
Gibbons, and makes a tion to which we 
are tempted to give farther currency. Mr. Sala, 
referring to the museum of rarities formed by 
John Tradescant, King Charles I.’s well-known 
gardener, says he has before him “a queer, 
thin, mouldy little book, entitled ‘Maseam 
Tradescantianum ; or, a Collection of Rarities 
preserved at South Lambeth, near London, by 
John Tradescant,’ " the date of which is 1656. 
And, after alluding to some of its items, con. 
tinues thas :—** Mem. I also note a cherry-stone 
holding ten dozen of tortoiseshell combs, carved 
by Edward Gibbons. Was this fashioner of 
Lilipatian tortoiseshell couibs the father of the 
famous artist in carved work, Grinling Gibbons? 
Horace Walpole was in doubt whether Grinling 
was of English or of Datch extraction. Stokes 
told Vertue, the engraver, that Grinling’s father 
was a Dutchman, bat that the artist himself 
was born in Spur-alley, in the Strand. Refer- 
ence to the parish books either of St. Clement 
Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, or St. Martin-in-the-Fields, might show 
whether a Mr. Edward Gibbons lived in Spur- 
alley at about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. A nice opportunity for an artistic 
antiquary, with plenty of leisure. In the 
Post-office London Directory, I find Spur-street, 
Leicester-square, and Spur-inn-yard, High- 
street, Borough, but no Spur-alley, Strand.” 

We have no doubt ourselves as to the place of 
Grinling Gibbons’s birth, and that Vertue was 
wrong. From his Nativity, cast by his contem- 
porary, Elias Ashmole, we jearn that he was 
born, not in the Strand, but in Rotterdam, on 
the 4th of April, 1648. The figure of his 
Nativity was discovered by Mr. W. H. Black, 
among the Ashmole MSS., and may be seen, 
with many others, in the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford. This was first pointed out in our pages 
nineteen years ago by Peter Cunningham, who 
contributed a number of curious entries that 
he had discovered concerning works by Gib- 
bons.* Peter adds:— That he was of English 
descent I see reason to believe; for I find 
in the Works Accounts of the Crown of the 
time of Charles I. the mention of Simon Gibbons, 
a skilled carpenter, employed under no less a 
master than Inigo Jones.” 

_There is no reason, for all that, that Mr. Sala’s 
Edward Gibbons should not be looked up. 








KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tat members of, this Society lately visited 
Canterbury and its environs. 
_ The twenty-fourth snnual meeting was held 
: on —- East Bridge Hospital, the presi- 
ent of the Societ i 
rig a, y, Earl Amherst, occupying 

The Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson, in his 
capacity of h of the Society, 
read the annual report, which contained the fol- 
lowing passages :— 


z ss a the last annual the thirteenth volume of 
: rehmologie Centiana’ has been issued ; its entire cost 
= : u defrayed ; the sum of 1052, bas been invested in 
oo _ s; aud the Socirty now has standing to its credit 
- t : bankers the sum of 2751. 158. 4d, The council 
pone oma feel fally justified in preparing to issue 
. other volume of ‘Archeologis Cantians. Several 
re of the tourteenth volume are already printed, and 
AD oped that the whole may he ready for issue aboot 
‘ letras, It is satisfactory to the Society to know that 
~ " ames &re sought for not only by Kentish antiquaries 
p< g} by great libraries at home and abroad, The number 
fad “members who have joined the Society since jast 
= Ae considerably above the average. Sixty.two have 
& - y been elected, and eleven await election. Interest - 
pod : moverion of foundations containing Roman masonry 
pout een recently made at St. Pancras ruins, in the 
: ery of the ancient abbey of St. Augustine, outside 
a y 4 of Canterbary. O her discoveries have been made 
Roma nterbury and Wingham by Mr. Dowker. At the 
eon castram of Iver, the demolition of certain 
pan. - eaeatldings bas exposed to view @ portion of the 
lakes e Roman wall, not be‘ore seen, Owing to ® 

ie Pere this masonry needs to be underpiuned. 
be mi y had resolved to underpin it and to face it 
be new brickwork. Your ving represented 
Wout Rd the case to Colonel Pasley, the Director of 
Ne 8, Who is @ member of our Society, that gentleman 
-s =e kiodly ordered that instead of a complete mask- 

g rhe Freee js Lo Bll _— necessary for support 
ie aaa , @ wallcore. At the same time 
a xP - nae bpd ner in being able to comply with the 


The report was adopted, on the motion of the 





* See Builder, vol. xx, (1862), p. 797. 


Bishop of Dover, seconded by Sir Walter 
Stirling. 

The hon. secretary then briefly described the 
East Bridge Hospital building, and as the 
Company passed down, Mr. James Neale 
described the interesting wall painting recently 
discovered in the reception-room. 

The visitors then proceeded to St. Martin's 
Charch, on 8t. Martin’s Hill, where the Rev. 
Canon Routledge read an interesting paper on 
that ancient edifice. The original church, 
allowed to fall into psrtial ruin after the 
Roman evacuation of Britain, was probably 
restored towards the end of the sixth century to 
serve as an oratory for Queen Bertha and her 
attendant, Bishop Leotard, and re-dedicated to 
St. Martin of Tours, and portions of that build. 
ing, he believed, were existing even in the 
present day. It was very likely that the 
Romano-Saxon building suffered from the fierce 
and general ravages of the Danes. It still, how- 
ever, maintained sufficient reputation to have 
given a title to suffragan bishops for a period of 
350 years (according to one tradition), at any 
rate for fifty years, till they finally became 
merged, in the time of Lanfranc, into Arch- 
deacons of Canterbary. He assigned the 
different portions of the church, as it now 
stands, to Roman, Saxon or pre-Norman, Nor- 
man, Early English, fourteenth-century Deco- 
rated, beginning of the fifteenth-century, and 
end of the fifteenth-centary periods. He called 
special attention to the circular buttress on the 
south side of the nave, which was very peculiar. 
It was not unlike a circular projection in the 
Saxon tower of Sompting, in Sussex. The most 
interesting of all was the font. Assuming it to 
be Norman, it was almost unique, as being bailt 
up of various stones in different tiers. The 
controversy as to the date of this interesting 


‘ The annual dinner took place in the evening 
in the Music Hall, nearly 300 ladies and gentile. 
men sitting down to table. 

On the secoud day carriage excursions were 
made to Ickham, Wingham, Adishan, Bifrons, 
Patrixbourne, and Bishopsbourne. 





SOME REFLECTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON. 

WE are now well into the holiday season, and 
the passer-by through most respectable quarters 
of London and the subarbs, and throngh those 
pleasant villas which surround the outside of 
some of the larger provincial towns, constantly 
wazes on the dismal spectacle of windows full 
of newspapers and brown paper, there placed 
by the prudent mistrees of the honse. At each 
a time, when the bookstalls are fall of holiday 
numbers of periodicals, and the booksellers 
are doing a good trade in guide-books, in light 
travelling literature, and in “ novels for the sea- 
side,” —which, so far as our experience goes, are 
chiefly characterised by being greater trash than 




















relic was too Jong to be entered upon. It was 
more than probable that the whole font was pre- 
Norman, chiselled out into the present pattern. 

Mr. Loftus Brock said he knew of no font in 
England,—bat there were some in Wales,— 
built in the same manner as this was. 

The party then examined the exterior of the 
church, and afterwards moved down to the 
grounds of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, 
where the Roman foundations of St. Pancras 
Chapel, said to have been consecrated by 
St. Augustine, have recently been excavated 
throngh the kindness of the Bishop of Dover and 
Canon Routledge. The latter gentleman read 
a paper descriptive of the chapel and remains, 
and afterwards made a brief statement as to 
the excavations. At the western porch there 
were still standing portions of a wall built with 
Roman tiles and seashore mortar, pronounced 
by Mr. Parker to be a Roman wall. They had 
discovered the foundations of a wall and but- 
tresses exactly corresponding on the other side. 
Below the surface there were parts of a pave- 
ment consisting of coloured and patterned tiles. 
The foundation walls were composed of Roman 
tiles with here and there salmon-coloured mortar. 
That there was on this spot some early Roman 
buildings, whether of a secular or religious 
character, was indisputable. The Roman tiles 
were pronounced to be of a good time, and Mr. 
Roach Smith says “there can be nodonbt of the 
foundations being those of a rather extensive 
Roman building.” The concrete floors at the 
east end of the nave and in the southern 
porticus were apparently Roman or Saxon. He 
believed there was originally a small Roman 
church, which, falling into partial rain, wae 
restored by Ethelbert, and converted by Augus- 
tine to Christian worship. It was afterwards 
ravaged by the Danes, then restored by the 
Romans till in ite turn it would fall into decay 
and be superseded by the Early English church, 
the last window and chancel wal!s of which still 
remain. tn the time of Henry VIII. and at the 
destruction of St. Augastine’s, some portion of 
it would be used as an out-house or stable (and 
last and worst desecration of all) the chancel of 
a most sacred and interesting building war 
turned into a pig-stye. 

Mr. Loftus Brock said the Society might in. 
deed be congratulated for having made one of 
the most interesting archwological discoveries 
which had been made for many & year. There 
could be no question whatever that the founda 
dations of the walls which had been laid bare 
were constructed of Roman brick made for the 
purpose, and never disturbed since they were 
othe abbey charch of St. Augastine was next 
visited, and afterwards parties were made up 





and conducted over the cathedral. 


the ordinary yellow-backed novel,—it would not 
be fitting that we should not also become im. 
bued with the holiday spirit, and place in our 
columns something, too, of the nature of the 
holiday literature now so popular. It is an un- 
doubted fact that a knowledge of sanitary 
science, and a greater care in regard to sani- 
tary matters, are becomisg general, and even 
the householder who is inclined still to 
pooh-pooh sanitary precaations finds so many 
friends carefully attending to them that per- 
force he, too, falls ia with the strengthening 
current. But when we come to the huliday 
season, all the proper precautions vanish rapidly 
from the mind of our hoaseholder, and pater- 
familias takes his wife and children to some 
seaside lodging-house to enjoy the fine fresh 
breezes of the cliff or the sands daring the day, 
and at night to breathe all kinds of unwhole- 
some air and gases in the anything bat a model 
lodging-house. Seriously speaking, however, 
it is lamentable to think of the way in which 
persons now becoming prudeat in sanitary 
matters at home will take up their residence in 
lodging-houses where the commonest sanitary 
precantions are neglected. There is no question 
that many fatal illnesses are contracted in lodg- 
ing-bouses at sea-side and other holiday resorts, 
and that many cases of ill-health and spoiled 
pleasures arise solely from the bad sanitary state 
of the large majority of lodging-houses. We can 
call to mind plenty of instances of persons who, 
when yon ask them how they enjoyed their 
month at Seaview Bay, will tell you that ic did 
not agree with the children,—the sir seemed to 
affect their appetite injariously, and that, in- 
deed, Mrs. A. had somethiog like a touch of low 
fever afterher return. These drawbacks to the 
holiday are traceable to the sanitary state of 
the pretty trellised cottage covered with 
creepers in which the A. family have been re- 
siding for a month, and have nothing to do 
with a relaxing or bracing atmosphere. Thus 
there can be no question that, often, so far 
from benefiting by a change of air, families 
are injariously affected, because they locate 
themeelves in houses without taking proper 
care to ascertain their sanitary state before 
taking up their residence in their temporary 
abodes. And the ab-urd,—one might almost 
say, melancholy,—thing is that those who 
neglect these precautions are very often per- 
sons whose own homes are carefully looked 
after in regard to sanitary matters. But if 
visitors will not insist on having lodging-houses 
properly ventilated, and with wholesome 
drains, it is not likely that their owners will, 
aa @ rule, take the trouble to make alterations, 
which often cost what is for them a consider- 
able sum of money. The chief remedy, there- 
fore, for this state of things is in the hands of 
the visitora themselves, who, if they make a 
point of going only to lodging-honses which are 
in @ proper sanitary sate, will, in no very long 
time, cause a general improveme:t in the 
sanitary condition of all respectable lodgiog- 
houses. ’ 

Bat there is yet another means by which the 
health of visitors to seaside resorts may be im- 
oroved, and which is feasible if it were only 
vigorously carried out by inflaential local per- 
aons in our watericg-places; and that is, to 
have the lodging-houses carefa'ly inspected by 
*% person with a sound knowledge of sanitary 
matters, and then to issue & certificate to such 








houses as are in a proper sanitary state. There 
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can be no question that if this were done those 
houses which were certified would command a 
somewhat higher rent than those which were 
not certified, so that it would become a positive 
advantage to a lodging-house keeper to have 
his house certified as healthy. But unless the 
examination were real and thorough, it would 
be worse than useless to give certificates at all; 
it would, in fact, be an injurious sham. Now, 
considering how many energetic and prudent 
persons are to be found among the local mag- 
nates of our watering-places, it would be per- 
fectly feasible to set such a scheme in motion if 
one or two persons would make the first move. 
And there can be no question that those places 
which did so would become at once more sought 
after, because it would at once be said that they 
were in a good sanitary state, which would 
be, ipso facto, an attraction apart altogether 
from the surrounding scenery and the pleasant 
breezes. In most railway statious our eyes now 
encounter bright-coloured pictrres of various 
seaside resorts,—the isle of Man, the Devonshire 
coast, the watering-places of the Channel. What 
a potent addition to these pictorial charms would 
be the announcement that “lodging-houses are 
examined by a sanitary inspector, and certifi- 
cates of healthfulness are given.’ What an 
opportunity is afforded to the Isle of Man to 
distinguish itself in this way, and to show the 
potent effects of ‘‘home-rule.” We say the Isle 
of Man, because of late its attractions have been 
very largely exhibited on the walls of our rail- 
way stations, and we have very little doubt, 
judging by most watering-places, that the sani- 
tary state of its lodging-houser, filled by hundreds 
of visitors, are not so admirable as its fresh 
breezes and bright seas. But, as we have said, 
if local persons will not set to work to make 
lodging-houses perfectly safe and healthy, it 
behoves educated and prudent visitors to refuse 
to enter any house which is not in a proper 
sanitary state. 








FROM GERMANY. 


New Harbour at Mayence.—The authorities of 
Mayence have recently approved the plans of 
Herr Kreyssig fer the formation of a harbour 
capable of accommodating the increased trade 
of that city, and some preparatory works are 
said to be now in progress. The projected basin 
wall have quays 2,200 yards in united length, 
and will be in direct commanication with the 
railway systems which meet at that point. The 
present Winterhafen has only about one-third of 
the superficial dimensions of the new harbour. 
The total cost of the works now in contempla- 
tion, and which will be for about four years in 
course of execution, is 125,0001. The completion 
of the entire scheme will cost 85,0001. more, and 
this latter part of the work will probably be 
spread over a series of years. 

Fires at Theatres.—The recent catastrophe at 
Nice has attracted attention to the question of 
the precautions necessary in the construction 
and internal arrangements of theatres. In 
Mayence an examination of the Stadt-Theater 
(which underwent extensive improvements in 
1876) has led to the recommendation of further 
measures of security, which are to be imme- 
diately carried out. For the safety of the staff, 
fire-proof staircases are to be erected on both 
sides of the stage communicating with the ward- 
robes, workrooms, &c., above. The system of 
lighting will be greatly modified, the electric 
light being used as much as possible, even where 
gas is already laid on, and the efficiency of the 
water supply will also be increased. The cost 
will be about 1,800/., of which 701. will be spent 
in providing the stage with separate gas com- 
munication. 

Improvements at Cologne.—The works for the 
enlargement of the city of Cologne are being 
carried on with much energy. The plans of the 
railway companies are being discussed with 
some warmth, and if the reports be correct as to 
their details, the opposition of the citizens would 
seem well founded. For instance, it is said that 
the central goods station will be in the best 
part of the Neustadt, and that the cathedral 
will have on two sides the new central passenger 
station and its surroundings. 

The War Monument in Elberfeld.—In the year 
1875 a competition took place, in which the 
sculptor Wilhelm Albermann, of Cologne, took 
the first prize for the design of the above monnu- 
ment, and received the commission to execute 
it. The central figure of Germania is 13 ft. 
high. On each side is a figure. One is a 

cuirassier, sword in hand, and ready for battle; 


the other is an infantry soldier, his right 
hand on his breast, holding a flag, and resting 
on a captured cannon, with a French standard 
and other emblems. The unveiling took place 
on the 30th of July. 








FROM ABROAD. 


Christian Art Exhibition, Bonn.—An exhibi- 
tion of objects of Christian art will be held at 
Bonn early in September, consisting of,—(1.) 
Architecture, represented by designs and models; 
statuary and carving in stone, wood, metal, or 
ivory; painting, includiug oil-paintings, cartoons 
and sketches, painting on glass, porcelain, or 
ivory ; enamel mosaics; drawings and engrav- 
ings, &c. (2.) Art Handicrafts, such as bell- 
founding, organ-bu'lding, goldsmiths’ and 
jewelry work, brass work, &c.; ecclesiastical 
joinery, carpet staffs, embroidery, church lace, 
vestments, printing and bookbinding, church 
vessels, &c. All merely imitative work is to be 
excluded. 

Museum of Modern Art, Paris.—The mode of 
reconstructing the burnt portion of the Tuileries, 
and the appropriation of the new building, have 
been determined on. A proposal, sanctioned by 
the legislative bodies, opens a ‘‘ Credit” on the 
budget of 1881, amounting to 200,000 francs, 
for the removal of the ruins of the palace. It 
has been decided to erect between the Pavillons 
de Flore and de Marsan a museum of modern 
art, of which the architecture will, as much as 
possible, accord with the buildings of Philibert 
Delorme. 

International Exhibition, Vienna.—An inter- 
national exhibition is to be opened in April, 1882, 
in Kinsterhaus, and it is reported that any con- 
tributions from British manufacturers and 
artists will be highly welcomed by the Austrian 
Government, as well as by the artists. 








INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY EXHIBITION 
AT BERLIN. 


THE committee charged with organising this 
exhibition, announced a short time ago to take 
place in 1883, intends to make it a thoroughly 
representative one, including in its scope a 
correct picture of the historical development of 
railways in the several conntries taking part in 
the exhibition, together with a display of ths 
working of railways by the different nations 
exhibiting. The exhibition will contain, besides 
railway rolling stock, such as locomotives, 
carriages of all descriptions, cranes and other 
lifting machinery, materials used in the con- 
struction of the ‘permanent way, signalling 
apparatus with the electric instruments belong- 
ing thereto, as well as station and workshop 
fittings, levelling and testing instruments, and a 
comprehensive display of technical literature. 








INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS. 
DIAPERS. 


Tuer designs here given are intended for 
diapers for terra cotta work, and could be used 
as panels or string courses for either interior or 
exterior work, 

They are not intended for very high relief, 
for the reason that the dust accumulates in the 
crevices and becomes very difficult to remove; 
this difficulty is multiplied vastly when the 
design is too delicate in detail or deeply cut. 
In style they are based upon the Egyptian, 
that style being selected for its adaptability 
to architectural work. The bottom right-hand 
corner diaper has perhaps more of the Assyrian 
feeling than the Egyptian, but is nevertheless 
sufficiently true to the style of the others to 
keep them company. No doubt they will 
suggest to many viewing them in different 
lights their adaptability of treatment in other 
materials. When treated in colour they would 
necessarily lose much of the severity they now 
possess, and this, in some cases, might be an 
advantage. 

TILES. 


We give a design for single or two-colour 
tiles, representing either 6 in. by 3 in., or 12 in. 
by 6 in. If in blues, browns, or yellows, they 
would be effective, and could be used for dados, 
stoves, edgings for floor tiles, &c. When the 
perpendicular stripe would not come satisfac- 
torily, then they could be used equally well 
horizontally or for string-courses, in a single 
or treble line to divide a plain tiled surface, and 








thus cheaply relieve the monotony. 


= 

An entire decorative treatment in these tiles 
alone might be made effective ; as, for instance 
in a dado used perpendicularly in two browns. 
with border at the top of the leafage tile, used 
horizontally, therefore 3 in. deep, the body of 
the wall in plain tiles of a lightish yellow, judi. 
ciously broken by courses in a darker self-cologr 
singly, two, three, or more wide, as the cagg 
might suggest. 

When the dado was required to be horizonta] 
then as a finishing border the leafage still could 
be used perpendicularly, making a good and 
decided finish, 6 in. deep. It is an advantage in 
tile work when the design repeats complete in 
itself, and at the same time forms a design 
when in conjunction with others. 








PRINCIPAL PORTAL OF LEON 
CATHEDRAL. 


Durine the recent well-attended Agricultural 
Iodustrial, and Art Exhibition held at Leon, in 
Spain, a national subscription was opened for 
the purpose of saving the magnificent cathedral 
of that city from the ruin with which it is 
threatened. The historic city of Leon was once 
the second capital of the ancient kingdom of the 
Asturias, where Alfonso III. and Fernando JI, 
(both surnamed the Great) were wont to hold 
their court. Volumes might be filled witha de. 
scriptive history of the city, and with sketches of 
the artistic beauty of the cathedral church, the 
principal entrance of which is reproduced in the 
view which we give in our present issue. Leon 
Cathedral is doubtless one of Spain’s architec. 
tural jewels, and is inferior only to the sump- 
tuous edifices of Burgos and Toledo. The 
Spanish nation considers it a national duty to 
preserve this building, over which, according to 
the glowing language of an old Spanish writer, 
‘the genius of art shook its brilliant wings of 
pearls and precious stones for the purpose of 
embellishing it with treasures.” 

A small plan of the cathedral will be found in 
Fergusson’s “‘ Hand-book of Architecture.” It 
was commenced quite at the beginniog of 
the thirteenth century, perhaps earlier, and 
possibly from the design of a French architect. 








NEWLANDS, HEATON CHAPEL, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Tuts house has been built for Mr. W. A. 
Russell-Pavier. The exterior is faccd with local 
red stocx bricks, relieved with moulded white 
brick strings from the Farnley Iron Company’s 
works, Wortley, near Leeds. The stone dressings 
are from the Cefn Freestone Quarries, Ruabon. 
The roofs are covered with seconds Velinhelli 
Gark blue slates, the ridges with red roll 
Staffordshire tiles. The internal joiner’s work 
is of St. John’s yellow pine, stained and var- 
nished; the front staircase of pitch pine, with 
Baywood newels and handrail. 

Mr. Thomas Newby, of Manchester, was the 
architect ; and Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, of 
Heaton Norris, Stockport, were the builders. 








PEVERIL HOTEL, THORPE, NEAR 
ASHBOURNE. 


Tu1s hotel, belonging to Mr. Sydney Ever- 
shed, of Burton-on-Trent, is situate at the 
entrance to Dove Dale, Derbyshire, one of the 
most charming places in England. The whole 
of the half-timbered portion of the building 1s 
new, and constructed in wrought framing, the 
panels being of white fire-bricks from Pot 
Shrigley, near Macclesfield. These additions 
have been made to afford the increased accom. 
modation required for the numerous visitors to 
the Dale, and include the ordinary rooms for 
casual visitors and rooms for dining for excut- 
sion parties, besides additional bedrooms, &c. yr 
the upper floors. The buildings to the right 0 
the hotel include extensive stabling and coach- 
houses. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. yes" 
Brown, builder, Manchester; the laying out a0 

planting by Mr. Godwin, of Ashbourne; — 
the supervision of Mr. T. Waddingham, are I° 
tect, Manchester, at a cost of about 2,0001. 








Lanhydrock House, the Cornish residence 
of Lord Robartes, which was burot down 
cently, is to be rebnilt on the old site, and int - 
old style, at a cost of 40,0001. Mr. Richard Co 





is the architect. 
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TILES.—ByY GEORGE CHAS. HAITE. 
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SSS 
SAVAGE ARCHITECTURE.* 


x habitations of the people of the Soudan 
by Mr. Petherick to consist, without 
of round conical huts called tukkel, 
a slender framework of poles, tied 
together with strips of bark, covered with reeds. 
They are easily constructed, and afford capital 
shelter from wind and rain, the heaviest gales 
blowing harmlessly over them. “It often struck 
me,” says Mr. Petherick, “ that for temporary pur- 
8, 28 during fishing or shooting excursions in 
secluded localities, or to provide shelter for —_ 
ds on distant moors or hills, they might be o 
nt to any country. In the centre of the 
spot selected, @ peg is driven into the ground, 
to which a cord half the length of the intended 
diameter of the hut is attached; this drawn 
ne marks a circle, and indicates the outliae 
fits base. Holes about 1 ft. deep are then 
dag with a pointed stick, at distances of a yard 
from each other, on the line marked out; into 
these, stakes about the thickness of a man’s arm 
are driven perpendicularly. The top of each 
stake is forked for the purpose of receiving a 
bundle of reeds or rods, like slender pea-sticks, 
which, lashed firmly together with strips of 
bark, form a circle at an elevation of generally 
3 ft.or 4 ft. from the ground. Two poles, about 
a yard longer than the diameter of the hut, 
are then attached together with rushes or bark 
at one extremity, to open and close like a pair 
of compasses; the pointed ends when raised are 
thrust into the circle of the rods, and another 
pair of poles similarly tied together being fixed 
transversely to them at right angles, the foun- 
dation, if may so express myself, of the roof is 
y p y 
formed. A smaller circle of reeds, like a hoop 
in shape, is then attached underneath the poles 
near their extremities, about 2 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, in order to secure them, and another 
similarly-formed circle, placed half-way between 
it and the larger one on the stakes, forms a good 
support for the rafters of the roof, each of which 
being pointed, is driven into the reeds which 
support the whole fabric. At regular distances 
from the base to the top slender reeds are 
attached, with bark or rushes, to the outside of 
the rafters to support the thatch, and thus the 
hut at this stage is constructed like a cage, 
without the employment of auger, hammer, or 
nail, The thatch, formed of the long reeds of 
the _— is then put on, and the sides under- 
neath being covered with the same material, 
leaving a small aperture to serve for door, 
window, and chimney, the hut is finished, not 
having cost the owner one para (the fortieth 
part of a piastre) for either material or con- 
struction. The reeds at the top of the conical 
roof are bound tightly together so as to prevent 
the rain from percolating through them, and, cut 
off square, form a finish to the hut, on which the 
storks are permitted to build their nests. Others 
to prevent them place a stick ornamented with 
ostrich eggs perpendicularly in the centre of 
the projection, the uppermost eggs being 
amg surrounded by ostrich feathers. 
: e generality of the huts used as dwelling. 
ouses are finished with a flat-roofed shed of 
— 12 ft. square immediately in front of them, 
Which in the dry season forms the usual sitting- 
— If the family is large, or more space is 
— the shed is constructed in an oblong 
- the party required. It has a spacious 
/fway in front, through which light is ad. 
—_ in sufficient abundance to dispense with 
f en and is never closed when any of the 
amily are at home. When they are absent, a 
a wicker-work is placed against it, and 
scp ° it8 position by a piece of wood, 
sgl _ out dogs, fowls, and cattle, aad 
are absent a os i ao ig Be map 
ai » 20 one will approach it. Locks are 
sage with, and as housebreaking is un- 
the shed hr sip be see ors ~ 
ice wo or more “angeribs” of 
hake’ ‘nufacture. In a corner is the ‘ mur- 
Geta stone on which, with plenty of 
site corner ig ioned ——- ee 
earthen pitchers shed with a couple of large 
ig: containing water. Attached 
gourds nee ae rough baskets of cotton, several 
water-skin OF berinking-vessels, and an empty 
amily whilet i reserved for the use of the 
: : ouring in the cornfields. 
ou _ is the sleeping denna = 
¥ the ts = whilst the hut is occupied 
ove. Their bed io out, infant, if they have 
©¢ is &@ mat on a large couch in 


TH 
were found 


exception, 
made of 





* Bee p, 153, ante, 





the centre of the hut under a canopy, and 
completely enveloped by fixed curtains made 
of various coloured matting; the only access 
to it being through a small aperture left in 
one side. The hat is also the storeroom for 
the good-wife’s crockery, which is suspended 
in strings to the roof; and a thousand other 
household necessaries are distributed with equal 
care and ingenuity in its interior.” 

The dwellings of the savage inhabitants of 
Southern Africa are described as wretched 
affairs ; those of the Damaras especially. The 
women are the builders. They first cut a num- 
ber of sticks 8 ft. or 9 ft. long, and also strip 
off quantities of bark from the trees, which 
they shred and use as string; holes are then 
“crowed,” or dog with pointed sticks, in a circle 
of 8 ft. or 10 ft. across, in which the sticks are 
planted upright; their tops are next bent to- 
gether and lashed with the bark shreds; this 
makes the framework; round about it bruash- 
wood is woven and tied, until the whole assumes 
a compact surface; a hole for a door 3 ft. by 
2 ft. is left in one side, and a forked prop is 
placed in the middle of the hut to support the 
roof; the whole is then daubed and plastered 
over, and the work is completed. As the roof 
becomes dried and cracked with the heat of 
the fire, and, indeed, as it generally has a hole 
in it for a chimney, the Damaras lay ox-hides 
upon its top, weighting them with stones that 
they may not be blown off; these they draw 
aside when they want ventilation, but pull them 
over at night when they wish to make all snug. 
The furniture of the hut consists of a couple of 
ox-hides for lying and sitting on, three or four 
wooden vessels, a clay cooking-pot, a bag of pig- 
nuts, a leather box containing a little finery, such 
as red iron earth to colour themselves with, 
and a small skin of grease. There may, perhaps, 
be an iron knife and a wood chopper; every- 
thing else is worn on the person, or buried 
secretly under the ground. When they sleep 
the whole population of the hut lie huddled up 
together like pigs, and in every imaginable posi- 
tion round the small fire. They have nothing to 
cover themselves with. 

In Caffre-land, the huts, which have the form 
of a hemisphere, are from 18 ft. to 20 ft. in 
diameter, and from 6 ft. to 7 ft. high; they are 
generally ouilt by the women, poles being first 
stuck into the earth, from which flexible boughs 
are arched over the top. This bower-shaped 
wattle-work is thatched with straw, and plastered 
over with clay and cow-dung. A small aperture 
is left for the door, which is formed of basket- 
work and usually screened by a rustic sort of 
portal. The fireplace is formed in the centre, and 
the only outlet for the smoke is the doorway ; 
to this may be attributed in a great measure 
the circumstance of the inmates of these rude 
dwellings being so frequently afflicted with 
weak or sore eyes. The floor is usually com- 
posed of the earth of ant-hills, which, by long 
exposure to the heat of the sun, has become dry 
and hardened, being thus well adapted for the 
purpose, and producing a smooth and even 
surface. A few mats to sit and sleep on, a 
small one to hold the food when dressed, a few 
coarse earthen pots of native manufacture for 
cooking, a basket of peculiar workmanship so 
closely woven as to be capable of containing 
liquor, and a bundle of assegais or spears, consti- 
tute the furniture of a Caffre hut. In that of a 
wealthy Caffre there is usually a milk sack made 
of bullock’s hide, so closely sewn together as 
to prevent leakage, and capable of containing 
several gallons; but the poorer classes are con- 
tent to keep their milk in calabashes. The food 
of these people varies with the seasons; their 
principal support is milk and a coarse descrip- 
tion of unleavened bread made from a kind of 
millet called Caffre corn, roughly ground be- 
tween two stones. Meat is only eatcn on great 
occasions, such as marriages and other festivals, 
or when they are obliged to kill an ox for the 
support of their wives while engaged in the 
duties of cultivating the land and suckling an 
infant; or at the time when karrosses are 
required for the use of the family, which seldom 
happens more than once a year, and among the 
poorer classes not so frequently. They never 
eat salt, to which they have a decided aversion. 
The milk is poured into a leathern sack, as 
before described, which being placed in the san, 
soon curdles; a mess of this, with a little Caffre 
corn, either boiled or roasted, is in their estima- 
tion a most delicious banquet. They preserve 
their corn in holes dug for the purpose, in the 
centre of their cattle kraal, covering it with 
manure, which, being trodden down and well 


hardened, generally protects it from the wet, 
and here they consider it as being more safe from 
the attacks of the marauders. Should it prove 
occasionally rather musty, it is considered by no 
means unpalatable, but, onthe contrary, possesses 
a flavour agreeable to their taste. Before they 
sit down to eat in company, the Caffres are very 
careful to immerse their hands in cow-dung, 
wiping them on the grass, which is considered 
the perfection of cleanliness. Except an occa- 
sional plunge in the river, they never wash them- 
selves; so the ordinary condition of their bodies 
may be very well imagined. On a fine day 
their karrosses are opened out in the sun and 
such specimens of insect life as show themselves 
meet speedy destruction. It often happens that 
one Caffre perforins for auother the kind office 
of collecting these insects, in which case he 
preserves the entomological specimens, carefally 
delivering them to the person to whom they 
appertained, supposing, according to their 
theory, that as they derived their support from 
the blood of the man from whom they were 
taken, should they be killed by another the 
blood of his neighbour would be in his possession, 
thus placing him under supernatural influence. 

At Whydah, in Western Africa, the king alone 
enjoys the privilege of dwelling in a house of 
more than one story; and we are told that the 
tyrant Bossa Ahadee, desirous of letting the 
whole world see how much he honoured one of 
his favourite generals, actually gave him leave 
to build a house two stories high. The build- 
ings are composed of posts as thick as a man’s 
thigh, one placed at each of the four corners, 
and sunk into the ground aboct 1 ft. 6 in. ; other 
smaller ones are placed between at the distance 
of about 2 ft., and the intermediate spaces are 
filled up by plaiting with twigs and wattles. 
The walls, which are about 6 ft. high, are plas- 
tered inside and outside with clay, which is left 
to harden in the sun; but to prevent their 
drying too quickly and cracking, they are fre- 
quently moistened with water, and allowed to 
stand for several days or weeks exposed, before 
the roof is puton. It is seldom that the house 
consists of more than one apartment, but some- 
times it is divided by a partition of wattles 
plastered with clay, reaching, however, only as 
high as the outside walls. Sometimes a kind of 
ceiling is made to the apartments, consisting of 
small spars of bamboo laid very close to each 
other, scarcely strong enough to walk upon, 
and intended only as a store-room to preserve 
their goods, &c.; but in general the space from 
the top of the walls upwards is left open. For 
the sake of coolness, also, they leave the space 
of 1 ft. open between the upper part of the 
wall and the roof. The roof, which is of thatch 
composed of the branches of a species of bam- 
boo, or of long grass, is gsnerally of a conical 
form, which gives the town, at a small distance, 
the appearance of a collection of small hay- 
stacks. The roof, by projecting a few feet 
beyond the outer walls, forms a kind of piazza, 
which affords shelter from the rain ; and here, in 
the dry season, the people spend much of their 
time, either swinging in hammocks, or reclined 
upon mats spread on a bank of earth raised about 
1 ft. 6 in. high, and 2 ft. or 3 ft. broad, which runs 
round the outside of the house, except at the en- 
trance. The houses have seldom any other 
openings than the doors, of which there are 
usually two, opposite to each other, and serving 
the purpose of keeping up a current ofair; they 
also admit the light, and afford an exit to the 
smoke of the fire, which is made on the middle of 
the floor. The entrance of a houseis seldom closed 
by anything but a mat, which is occasionally 
let down, and is a sufficient barrier against all 
intruders. The Africanus are not much burthened 
with household furniture,—a few mats to sleep 
on, and cloths to guard them from the cold at 
night, an iron pot, a few calabashes, a copper 
kettle for water, a basket, with a small box for 
the women’s clothes, constitute the chief part 
of it. 

On the banks of the Upper Binne, in this 
same quarter of the globe, Bakie, the traveller, 
discovered a colony of savages whose architec. 
ture more closely resembled that of the beavers 
than any of the human species. ‘We advanced 
right into the middle of the village and found no 
resting-place; right and left, before and behind, 
all was water. People came out of the huts to 
gaze at the apparition, and standing at the doors 
of their abodes were, without the smallest 
exaggeration, immersed nearly to their knees, 
and one child I particalarly observed up to its 
waist. How the interiors of the huts of these 
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conjecture, but we saw dwellings which, if 
inhabited, the natives must have dived like 
beavers to get outside. We pulled in speechless 
amazement through this city of waters, wonder- 
ing greatly that human beings could exist under 
such conditions. We had heard of wild tribes 
living in caverns and among rocks. We had 
read of races in Hindustan roosting in trees, of 
whole families in China spending their lives on 
rafts and in boats on their rivers and canals. 
We knew, too, of Taariks and Shanbah roaming 
over vast sandy deserts, and of Eskimo burrow- 
ing in snow retreats, but never had we witnessed 
or even dreamt of such a spectacle as that of 
creatures, endowed like ourselves, living by 
choice like a colony of beavers, or after the 
fashion of the hippopotami and crocodiles of the 
neighbouring swamps. A little distance from 
us we espied a large tree, round the foot of 
which was a patch of dry land, towards which 
we pulled, but grounding before reaching quite 
to it, Mr. May and I waded to it, instruments in 
hand, to take observations. We were barely 
allowed to conclude when nearly the whole 
population of the place, half wading, half 
swimming across a small creek, came upon us 
and stared at us in wild amazement. A hurried 
set of sights being taken, we carried our things 
back again into the boat, and as we wished to 
get another set about three quarters of an hour 
after noon, we tried to amuse ourselves and to 
spend the intervening time as best we could. 
We were now able to look a little more atten- 
tively at our new friends, who in large numbers 
crowded round, and who, male and female, were 
nearly all equally destitute of a vestige of 
clothing. One young man understood a few 
words of Hansa, and by his means we learnt 
that this was Dulto, of which we had heard at 
Djin, and that the inhabitants were of the same 
stock as at the other villages; but they were by 
far more rude, more savage, and more naked 
than any of the other Barbai whom we had 
encountered. A canoe came near us, lying 
in the bottom of which was a curious large 
fish, of which I had just time to make a rough 
eye-sketch, when I had to retreat to the boat; and 
Mr. May, who had been exploring in another 
direction, also returned. The behaviour of these 
wild people now attracted our notice. The men 
began to draw closer around us, to exhibit their 
arms, and to send away the women and children. 
Their attentions became momentarily more and 
more familiar, and they plainly evidenced a 
desire to seize and plunder our boat. A sour- 
looking old gentleman, who was squatting on 
the branch of a tree, was mentioned as their 
king; but if so, he made no endeavour to re- 
strain the cupidity of his sans culottes. Part of 
a red shirt, belonging to one of our Krumen, 
was seen peeping out from below a bag, and 
some advaneed to lay hold of it, when suddenly 
my little dog, who had been lying quietly in the 
stern-sheets, raised her head to see what was 
causing such a commotion. The sudden appear- 
ance startled the Dulto warriors, who had never 
seen such an animal before, so they drew back, 
to take counsel together, making signs to me 
to know if she could bite, to which I replied in 
the affirmative. Matters were beginning to look 
serious. Our crew, as usual, were timid, and 
Mr. May and I had only ourselves to depend 
upon in the midst of 300 or 400 armed savages, 
who were now preparing to make a rush at us. 
There was no help for it; we had to abandon 
all hope of our remaining observations, and of 
so fixing an exact geographical position. As at 
Dijin, I seized a few trinkets, and handing them 
hastily to those nearest us, we shoved off while 
the people were examining those wondrous 
treasures.” 

From Western Africa to Eastern, and there 
we find the dwelling-house assumes its normal 
African form,—the circular hut described by 
every traveller in the interior, and especially by 
Capt. Barton, to whose account of the architec. 
ture of Kastern Africa we are, in the following 
descriptions, much indebted. Dr. Livingstone 
appeared tojadge rightly that its circularity is the 
result of a barbarous deficiency in inventiveness. 
It has, however, several varieties. The simplest 
is a loose thatch, thrown upon a cone of sticks, 
fixed in the ground, and lashed together at the 
apex. It ignores windows, and the door is a 
low hole in the side. A superior kind is made 
after the manner of our ancient bee-hives. It 
is cup-shaped, with bulging sides, and covered 
with neat thatch cut in circles, which overlap 
one another tile fashion. At a distance it re- 
sembles an inverted bird’s-nest. The common 
shape is a cylindrical framework of tall staves 


or the rough trunks of young trees planted in 
the earth, neatly interwoven with parallel and 
concentric rings of flexible twigs and withes. 
This is plastered inside and outside with a hard 
coat of red or grey mud. In the poorer tene- 
ments the surface is rough and chinked ; in the 
better order it is carefully smoothed, and some- 
times adorned with rude imitations of life. The 
diameter averages from 20 ft. to 25ft.,and the 
height from 7 ft. to 15 ft. in the centre, which is 
supported by a strong roof-tree, to which all 
the stacked rafters and poles converge. The 
roof is subsequently added: it is a structure 
similar to the wall interwoven with sticks, upon 
which palm-fronds are thrown, and the whole is 
covered with thatch tied on by strips of tree- 
bark. It has eaves which, projecting from 2 ft. 
to 6ft.,—under which the inhabitants love to 
sit and shade themselves,—rest upon horizontal 
bars, which are here and there held by forked 
uprights, trees rudely barked. Near the coast, 
the eaves are broad and high; in the interior, 
they are purposely made so low that a man 
must creep in on all fours. The doorway 
resembled the entrance to an English pig-sty ; 
it serves, however, to keep out the heat in a hot 
season, and to keep in smoke and warmth 
during the rains and the cold weather. The 
threshold is garnished with a horizontal log or 
board that defends the interior from inundation. 
The door is a square of reeds fastened together 
by bark or cord, and planted upright. In the 
colder and damper regions, there is a second 
wall and roof outside, the first forming, in 
fact, one house within the other. Westward of 
Unyamwezi in Uvinza, and about the Tanga- 
nyika Lake, the round hovel again finds favour 
with the people, but even there the Arabs prefer 
to build for themselves the more solid and com- 
fortable tembe. The tembe wants but the 
addition of whitewash to make it an effective 
feature in African scenery; as it is, it appears 
from afar like a short line of raised earth. The 
form is a hollow square or oblong, generally 
irregalar, with curved projections and semi- 
circles; in the East African Ghauts the shape 
is sometimes round or oval to suit the exigencies 
of the hill sides and the dwarf cones upon which 
it is built. On the mountains and in Ugogo, 
where timber is scarce, the houses, from the 
continued frontage of the building, which is 
composed of mimosa trunks, stout stakes, and 
wattle and dab, rarely exceed 7 ft. in height. 
In the southern regions of Usagara, where the 
tembe is poorest, the walls are of clods loosely 
put together and roofed over with a little straw. 
About Mesene, where fine trees abound, the 
tembe is surrounded by a separate palisade of 
young unbarked trunks, short or tall, and capped 
here and there with cattle skulls, blocks of 
wood, grass wisps, and similar talismans; this 
stockade in damper places is hedged with a high 
thick fence, sometimes doubled and trebled, of 
pea-green milk-bush, which looks pretty and 
refreshing, and is ditched outside with a deep 
trench serving as a drain. Thecleared space in 
front of the main passage through the hedges is 
often decorated with a dozen poles placed in a 
wide semicircle to support human skulls, the 
mortal remains of ill-conducted Boers. Insome 
villages the principal entrance is approached by 
long, dark, and narrow lanes of palisading. 
When the settlement is built purely for defence 
it is called Kaya, and its head-men Muinyi 
Kaya; the word, however, is sometimes used for 
Boma or My, a palisaded village in general. In 
some parts of Unyamwezi there is a Bandani or 
exterior booth, where the men work at the forge 
or sit in the shade, and where the women husk, 
pound, and prepare their grain for cooking. 

The general roof of the tembe is composed of 
mud and clay heaped upon grass thickly strewn 
over a framework of rafters, supported by the 
long walls. It has usually an obtuse slope to 
the front of another at the rear, that rain may 
not lie; it is, however, flat enough to support 
the bark-bins of grain, gourds, old pots, firewood, 
water-melons, pumpkins, manaioc, mushrooms, 
and other articles placed there to ripen or dry in 
the sun. It has no projecting eaves, and it is 
ascended from the inside by the primitive ladder, 
the inclined trunk of the tree, with steps formed 
by the stumps of lopped boughs. In each ex- 
ternal side of the square one or two doorways 
are pierced, which are large enough to admit a 
cow. They are jealously closed at sunset, after 
which hour uot a villager dares to stir from his 
home till morning. The outer doors are some- 
times solid planks; more often they are three or 
four heavy beams suspended to a cross-bar 





passing through their tops. When the way is to 
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be opened they are raised from below, ang ar 
kept up by being planted on a forked tree.-try ‘ 
inside the palisade; they are let down a 
the entrance is to be closed, and are howe 
across with strong poles. In Unyamwezj th 
centre is sometimes occupied by the Iwanza, ~ 
village “‘ public-house.” Of these buildings Ft 
are generally two in every settlement, built at 
opposite sides, fronting the norma] Mremba 
tree, which sheds its filmy shade over the publig 
court-yard. That of the women is a species of 
harem, it is very seldom visited’; as travellers and 
strangers are always admitted into the male 
Iwanza it is more readily described. This public. 
house is a large hut, somewhat more substantial 
than those adjoining, often smeared with smooth 
clay, and decorated here and there with broad 
columns of the ovals before described, and the 
prints of palms dipped in ashes and placed flat 
like the hands in ancient Egyptian buildings 
The roof is generally a thatch raised a foot 
above the walis, an excellent plan for veutilg. 
tion in these regions. Oatside the Iwanza jg 
defended against the incursions of cattle by 
roughly-barked trunks of trees resting upon 
stout uprights; in this place the men sit, con. 
verse, and smoke. The two doorways are pro. 
tected by rude charms suspended from the 
lintel,—hares’ tails, zebras’ manes, goats’ horns, 
and other articles of prophylactic virtue. Inside, 
half the depth is appropriated to the Ubiri, a 
huge standing bedframe, formed like the plank. 
benches of a civilised guardroom, by sleepers 
lying upon horizontal cross-bars ; these are sup- 
ported by forked tranks, about 2 ft. long, planted 
firmly in the ground. The floor is of stamped 
earth. The furniture of the Iwanza consists of 
a hearth and grinding -stone; spears, sticks, 
arrows, and shillelahs, are stuck to smokein the 
dingy rafter-ceiling, or are laid upon hooks of 
crooked wood depending from the sooty cross. 
beams; the corners are occupied by elephant- 
spears, and similar articles. In this public-house 
the villagers spend their days, and often, even 
though married, their nights, gambling, eating, 
drinking pombe, smoking bhang and tobacco, 
chatting and sleeping, like a litter of puppies, 
destitute of clothing, and using one another's 
backs, breasts, and stomachs, as pillows. The 
Iwanza appears peculiar to Unyamwezi. 

Tae Red Indians are not wanderers by nature, 
but rather from necessity ; most of them live in 
tents made of bnffalo-skins, or the bark of trees 
which are as picturesque as they are original. 
These tents are generally of tue shape of a 
reversed funnel; the opening at the top 
serves at ounce as a window to admit light 
and air, and as an egress for smoke. The 
door, which does not close, is low and narrow. 
These tents are generally very spacious, op 
an average 20 ft. in height by 30 ft. or 40 ft. in 
width; with rare exceptions they are very 
clean in the interior. The Indians have, like 
Europeans, some idea of comfort and even 
elegance in their dwellings. Among some 
tribes, especially the Crows, the Blackfeet 
Indians, and the Comanches, the skins destined 
to cover the tents are prepared with as much 
care as those employed for making tunics 0 
mocassins. Some of these skins prepared by 
the Comanches are very soft to the touch, and 
brilliantly white inside; many were even orna- 
mented with designs in coloured marquetry, té 
presenting sometimes a buffalo hunt, sometimes 
groups of arms and shields, arranged with great 
art. The tents are generally only provisional 
dwellings, constructed for the duration of & 
halt or of @ season at most. When a tribe be 
comes stationary, or at least intends to pan 
a long time in the same country, it builds smal 
habitations of a more solid description, whic 
afford better protection against the inclemency 
of the season. In the north-west of Americ 
the Indians build huts of the trunks of trees for 
the winter, like those the Americans call log- 
houses. They are constructed of blocks of w 
cut square, placed side by side, and joined a sf 
ther by a mortice at both extremities. “ 
cabins are of an oblong shape, and the door F 
narrow, low, and on a level with the —— 
so that it is often necessary to knew or 
to pass into the interior; & thatche 
completes this rude and primitive dwelling. ‘5 

The Shoshones, above all those who bit 
the midst of the mountains of Utah, by = 
caverns in the rocks. The Chinook arew od 
houses of thick and broad planks, whicl tt 
prepare with great trouble out of the tra pwn 
large fir-trees, which grow in great abun pas 
in their country. The houses are oblong, 
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4 Oregon, the habitations of the Indians 
are generally mere huts, six or ten yards long, 
conical in shape, and crossed in the interior by 
beams, which are used for drying salmon. The 
Indian huts on the banks of the Columbia are 
for the most part constructed of the bark of 
trees, pine branches, and brambles, which are 
sometimes covered with skins or rags, and have 
avery squalid appearance. Round about are 
scattered in profusion the bones of animals, the 
refuse of fish, and heaps of dirt of every desorip- 
tion. In the interior roots are piled up in 
heaps, skins and dried salmon are suspended 
from poles, and round the wicker cauldron 
crouch human beings of the most repulsive 
aspect, their faces covered with grease and 
dirt, their hands and whole persons disgustingly 
irty. 

a houses of the Pawnees are circular, and 
generally about fifty yards in circumference. 
They are formed of young trees planted at 
regular distances, whose summits, bent inwards, 
rest on an equal number of posts driven cir- 
cularly into the ground. This framework is 
covered with the bark of trees, earth, and green 
herbs, which give these cabins the appearance 
of natural hillocks of grass, or of gigantic bee- 
hives. Light and smoke pass through open- 
ings in the centre of the roofs of these rustic 
dwellings, which are warm in winter, and very 
cool and comfortable in summer. 

The Indian habitations, says the Abbé 
Dominech, who furnishes us with these par- 
ticulars, are about as various as the tribes, each 
being distinguished from the others by its form, 
material, and style of construction. Thus, the 
cabins of the Omahas, which are circular, like 
those of many other tribes, have this peculiarity, 
that they are decorated in bright colours of a 
beautiful effect,—a fashion not adopted by the 
neighbouring tribes. The dwellings of the 
Hamaths have only an opening at the summit, 
which serves at once as door, window, and 
chimney. The Natchez used to build them- 
selves solid houses five yards square, of a kind 
of mortar composed of wood, mud, sand, and 
moss, called by the Creoles “ barbe-espagnole.” 
The roof, made of reeds and grass, often lasts 
twenty years without needing repair. A very 
low and narrow door, like that seen in the 
pueblos of New Mexico, was the only opening 
in the house. 

Most of the Comanches, like the Sioux of the 
Missouri, have dwellings which are in no way 
comparable to those of the Mandans. Their 


~ hat is the traditional wigwam, which can be set 


up easily at every halt, and then carried away a 
considerable distance. Its shape is always that 
of a reversed funnel, and it is made of buffalo 
skins or birch bark. It is never very large; 
provided there is sleeping-room for every member 
of the family, nothing more is needed, the rest 
of their time being passed in the open air. 

The Needle-Hearts and several tribes of 
Columbia generally make their tents of mattings 
of reeds, stuck into the ground, and raised in 
the middle on a slight timber-work. In the 
south of Upper California, New Mexico, and 
Utah, and on the banks of the Gila and the 
Colorado, some populations are met with who 
inhabit great cylinders of birch bark, or of reed 
matting. 

The Navajos live for the most part in cunei- 
form huts, not unlike those of the Pawnees. 
Some are of bricks baked in the sun, others are 
made of the branches of trees, or of reeds 
covered with mud, but very pretty in appear- 
res They are generally scattered among fine 
lelds of maize, or beautiful orchards of fruit. 
—_ The Iadians remain very little within 
their wigwams. The principal work of the 
women, the preparation of skins, is always done 
_ the open air; the men are generally out 
the ae or fighting, and when they return to 
- villages, they smoke and talk in groups on 
3 > sate of the fields, and only enter their 
: “a lings to eat or sleep. Winter alone forces 
: - to shut themselves up in their frail 

abitations, which protect them but imperfectly 
Poser the severity of the weather, and yet 
oe them of the pleasure of contemplating 
ee nature, for which they have a real 
ae Aine even when the elements are convulsed, 
oe em to threaten everything with destruc- 

The cabins of the Mandans are mad 
rtp with clay, which acquire, by than 

“dhe & solidity almost equal to that of stone. 

Y are of the shape of a flattened cone; the 





gi 0und being hollowed out to serve as floor and 
fcundation ; there are generally two or three 
steps to descend on entering. The roof, made 
of a solid framework of wood, intermingled with 
branches of trees and covered with clay, forms, 
notwithstanding its inclination, an agreeable and 
convenient terrace, where the Mandans often 
resort to smoke and converse in the evening, 
and where in summer they often sleep. The 
interior of these round huts is about 50 ft. in 
diameter. The walls are constructed of enor- 
mous beams a foot thick, the first row of 
which is solidly fixed in the ground, and 
serves as @ foundation, rising in a circle 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. above the surface of the soil; a 
second row rests at one end on the first, and 
at the others leans against a third which forms 
the roof, and which is supported by transverse 
beams and perpendicular pillars rising from the 
ground. This woodwork is covered externally 
with a layer 8 in. or 10 in. thick of willow 
branches to prevent the wood from becoming 
penetrated with damp and growing rotten. 
These half-subterraneous dwellings only receive 
light and air through an opening 10 ft. or 12 ft. 
in circumference at the summit of the building. 
The hearth, which serves as a kitchen, is hol- 
lowed out in the ground immediately below the 
opening, and is sufficiently well constructed to 
resist the action of the fire. Itis generally 
about a yard in width, but sometimes, when a 
family becomes numerous, it is increased in size, 
so that every one may find a place in the circle 
of which the hearth becomes the centre in 
winter. The beds are placed against the wall 
all round the cabin, as in our school dormitories. 
They are made of woven willow branches, and 
placed about 2 ft. from the ground on props; a 
buffalo skin freshly taken off the animal is laid 
over this matting, fur upwards, and as it dries 
adheres to the willow branches, and forms a 
tolerably soft mattress. Having little taste for the 
perpetual combats entailed by a wandering life, 
the people have grouped themselves for mutual 
protection and defence in fortified villages. 
The fortifications consist of a wall of trunks of 
trees, 15 ft. or 20 ft. in height, and firmly fixed 
in the ground ; a small space is left between the 
trees for observing the enemy, and for the pas- 
sage of the arrows showered on the assailants. 
Within this wall, which entirely surrounds the 
village, there is a ditch, in which the defenders 
of the place conceal themselves in order to dis- 
charge their arrows with more security. 
A. T. SIBBALD. 








CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 


Tue twenty-sixth term of this school was closed 
on Saturday last, when, as usual, a large number 
of the parents and friends of the students and 
others interested in the school met in the south 
tower of the Crystal Palace, where the school 
premises are situated, to see the work of the 
students and to be present at the presentation 
of the certificates. The work of the students 
in the drawing-office and in the pattern and 
fitting shops was much admired; the out-door 
work of the students in the Colonial section 
excited special interest. There were sixty 
students in the school during the term, including 
eight in the Colonial section. 

Mr. McGeorge, chairman of the Crystal 
Palace Company, was present, and took an 
active part in the proceedings. The certificates 
awarded to the successful students were pre- 
sented by Mr. Alfred Giles, Memb. Council I.C.E. 

The theoretical part of the students’ instruc- 
tion is communicated by lectures, delivered twice 
a week, by Mr. J. W. Wilson, the principal, with 
occasional additional lectures by Mr. J. W. WiJson, 
jun., his chief assistant, and special lectures by 
other gentlemen. The students are required to 
answer, in writing, about 400 questions relating 
to the lectures. 

The lectures for the last term have been on 
“Railway and Dock Work.” Thirty - one 
students attended the lectures; twenty-six were 
eligible for examination, and fourteen passed 
satisfactorily. Mr. H. Skioner was first, with 
222 marks, and also first in order of merit in 
the fitting-shop; Mr. H. Sadler is second, with 
219 marks, and first for drawing; Mr. W. T. C. 
Beckett has 215 marks, and is second for fitting ; 
Mr. E. S. Tiddeman has 209 marks, and is first 
for pattern-making. The remaining ten students, 
who passed for lecture examination, had from 
191 to 134 marks. Ten students had certificates 
for work in the drawing-office; seven for work 


in the pattern-shop; and ten for work in the 
fitting-shop. 

In the Civil Engineering section (first term), 
for general surveying, preparations of plans,- 
sections, &c., for Parliament, Mr. W. Martin was 
first, and Mr. A. Scratton, second. Second term, 
for calculation of strains and the preparation of 
general and working plans, specifications, and 
estimates of a railway and dock, Mr. A. H. 
Nichol, first; Mr. H. A. F. Smitb, second. 
Third term, Mr. J. G. Gerds, first; Mr. W. H. 
Jordan, second. 

Mr. Giles delivered an interesting practical 
address to the students, congratulating them 
upon the advantages they enjoyed in such & 
school. He was acquainted with several engi- 
neering schools, but in the efficiency and 
thoroughness of the training and instruction 
given, theoretical and practical, he knew of 
nothing superior, if anything equal, to this 
school. There were vast fields open for the 
engineer in the colonies and abroad, if not in 
this country. The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which had existed for sixty-three years, had 
1,100 members, and 800 associates; in seven 
years 400 engineers had gone out from it to 
fulfil professional duties, which was a very small 
contribution towards the demand for the works 
that awaited them. There was no royal road 
to distinction in engineering,—they could only 
achieve it by hard, persevering study and work, 
and by making the best use possible of their 
opportunities. 

Messrs. A. D. Fox, M. Inst. C.E., and T. H. 
Blakesley, M.A., A.-M. Inst. C.E., were the 
examiners. They report their “high satis- 
faction with the method of the instruction pur- 
sued in the various departments.” 

Mr. Wilson, the principal, in acknowledging a 
vote of thanks, gave two illustrations of what 
students might do by making the most of their 
powers. One of them, who was almost entirely 
deaf and dumb, had done very meritorious work 
in the drawing-office, and had even been eligible 
for examination on lectures. Another, who had 
lost his right arm in a Mexican war, had also 
done remarkably well in the drawing-office. 
This student had been to Geneva since he had 
lost his arm, and from what he learned there 
was able to make excellent watches, and he 
carried a valuable chronometer of his own 
making. 

The Colonial students, with Mr. West as 
captain, camped out for a fortnight before the 
close of the term, sleeping intents, and doing 
their own cooking at a camp fire of their own 
construction. Their fireplace, of stone and clay, 
with a few iron bars, accommodated three 
cooking utensils at once. The cellar and pantry 
were in the hollow of the Megatherium, close to 
the camp. The outdoor work of the students 
consisted of the erection of two stout bridges 
over an arm of the lake; one of them a single- 
span spar-bridge, the other a floating bridge on 
barrels lashed together. Any one who witnessed 
the rough, ready, and rapid manner in which 
the tents were struck, the bridges taken to 
pieces, and the camp dismantled, would con- 
clude that such young fellows are admirably 
fitted for camp or colonial life, and that they 
cannot fail to profit by their training and 
experience at the Crystal Palace School. 








TRADES’ GUILD OF LEARNING. 


A puBLic meeting in support of the objects of 
this society was held on Monday evening last in 
the Hall of the Society of Arts. The meeting 
was the outcome of a conference held at the 
house of the Earl of Rosebery about a month 
since, with the object of obtaining increased 
support from the public for the Trades’ Guild of 
Learning, and reorganising it on a broader basis. 
At the conference referred to, it was strongly 
recommended that the Guild should undertake, 
as a regular part of its work, to provide lectures 
on the history of the higher branches of industry 
and the principles of art or science underlying 
them, in order to stimulate the desire for superior 
technical instruction, and to assist in filling the 
classes to be organised by the City and Guilda 
of London Institute and similar associations. 
The chair at the meeting on Monday last was 
taken by the Earl of Rosebery. 

Professor G. C. Warr, one of the hon. secre- 
taries, said that a number of letters of apology 
for inability to attend the meeting had been 
received, including one from Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, who suggested that an exhaustive review 





of French methods of technical education should 
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bedrawn up. “ We want in England,” said the 
writer, “primary trade schools where the 
elements of science, skill, and taste shall be 
taught and spread over the country. The reason 
why French artisans excel in taste, ingenuity, 
and neatness of work is to be found in the 
elementary trade schools which are to be found 
everywhere in France.” The Professor went on 
to give a brief sketch of the history and work 
of the Guild, which, he said, was calculated to 
do an immense amount of good ta the workmen, 
not of London alone, but of the country generally. 
Some valuable lectures had been given under 
the auspices of the society, including those by 
Mr. Wiliiam Morris on the principles of house 
decoration. It was, however, proposed to rely 
in fature less on lectures thar. on systematic 
class teaching. To carry on this work the co- 
operation of the trade societies would, it was 
hoped, be secured. 

The Earl of Rosebery said the objects of the 
meeting were to ascertain to what extent a de- 
sire existed amongst workmen for a continuation 
of the Guild; and secondly, to try and make 
known toa larger audience than they had yet 
appealed to the objects of the association. 
There were several technical schools now being 
built or established in London, and the first 
stone of one institution of the kind was laid a 
few days ago. In France, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries, such schools had existed for many 
years to the great advantage of the workmen 
living there, and to the injury of workmen here, 
in the matter of competition. The desire of the 
association was not so much to give instraction 
in actual handicrafts as to impart the theory, 
history, and principles of such craft. Such in- 
struction would raise a craft in the estimation 
of its followers, who woald obtain a higher con- 
ception of the importance and value of their 
work. No trade existed but had its history and 
theory. Without such knowledge of its history 
no craft would be interesting; nor would any 
institution be so. A great number of institutes 
existed for elevating and spiritualising all kinds 
of people, very often much against those people’s 
will. There was but one really efficient basis 
for their guild, and that was the support of the 
working man himeelf. If it was to have any 
vitality it must be formed on the wishes and 
instructions of those for whom it was intended. 
If the Guild could not obtain the hearty co- 
operation of working men, he would be no party 
to its continued existence. 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., moved the following 
resolution :— 

“That this meeting approves and pledges itself to sup- 

port the objects proposed by the Trades Guild of Learning, 
viz.: (1) To provide lectures on the history and principles 
of various industries, with a view to encourage the desire 
for improved technical education ; and (2) To continue the 
general education which the Guild has carried on for some 
tirae by means of lectures and classes.” 
The speaker enlarged on the importance and 
necessity of the work sought to be done by tke 
Guild, and argued that it was the duty of all 
trade societies to help in the work. He did 
not want to see trade societies content to 
remain what they had been,—perhaps, to too 
great an extent,—in the past, viz., mere fighting 
institutions. He wanted to see them do more 
to improve the moral, intellectual, and social 
condition of the workman. That they could 
do much in that direction he showed by quoting 
what had been done by the Northumberland 
Miners’ Associations in inducing the coal-hewers 
of that district to attend lectures on political 
economy. Many of the men walked several miles 
after working all day in the pits, to attend these 
lectures, which were given at three different 
centres, the average attendance at each centre 
being between 300 and 400. Oat of about 1,000 
persons who attended the lectures, fally nine- 
tenths of them passed the examinations which 
were subsequently held. Mr. Burt concluded 
by expressing his agreement with the chairman 
as to the necessity of the Guild being supported 
by the workmen themselves, if it were to be of 
any real service. Nothing would be done with- 
out the exercise of the virtue of self-help and 
self-reliance on the part of the workmen. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala seconded the 
motion, observing that various remarks had 
been made as to what should be the attitude of 
the Guild with regard to the advancement of 
purely technical education, but he was rather 
disposed to think that, without interfering 
directly with any scheme of technical education 
and without trenching on the operations of any 
other institution, it should be the aim of the 
guild to inoulcate learning, — knowledge, — 


said, was power. He did not know that such 
was always the case, but this he did know, that 
knowledge was happiness, and the pursuit of 
happiness was ones of the rights of man, as 
stated in one of the noblest pieces of prose that 
was ever written, viz , the American Declaration 
of Independence. The pursuit of knowledge 
would ever be the pursuit of happiness to all 
diligent seekers after it. True learning taught 
men to be humble, not with the humility of a 
Uriah Heep, but with a humility which the more 
they knew impressed them with the feeling that 
the sum of all their knowledge was but as the 
shadow of the shade of smoke, and that they 
were themselves but as infinitesimal grains of 
sand held in the hands of the Almighty. In 
conclusion, Mr. Sala spoke of the services 
rendered to the cause of popular education by 
Brougham, Grote, Dr. Birkbeck, and the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt moved the following reso- 
lution,— 

‘That the Trade Societies should be urged to co-operate 
as far as possible in organising the proposed lectures and 
classes; and that the Council should specially invite the 
= the large employers of skilled labour in 

ondon, 


The epeaker referred to the grext development 
which had taken place of late years in the 
matter of providing technical schools for 
artisans and apprentices among Continental 
nations, and quoted instances in which in- 
dustries had left one country to return again 
when due attention was paid to technical 
instruction. After giving an exhaustive review 
of what had been done in this country of late 
years towards supplying defects in technical 
education,—incidentally remarking that much 
of the work of the Science and Art Department, 
well-iatentioned though it was, had failed because 
the teachers of classes under the auspices of 
the Department were unable to practically 
exemplify the theories which they propounded,— 
the speaker referred to the Artisans’ Institute, 
now about to be (as we lately reported) merged 
into the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and concluded by saying that the Trades’ Guild 
of Learning, if it were to succeed, must be 
supported by working men themselves, and 
carried on in deference to the views of work- 
men. 

Mr. Phillips, in seconding the motion, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the intention of the 
Guild to provide, besides technical classes and 
lectures, lectures on other subjects of interest 
to workmen, was a laudable one. No intel- 
ligent workman, for instance, could listen to 
a lecture on health and its conditions by 
such a man as Dr. Richardson without 
striving to better the home surroundings of 
himself and family. Again, lectures on Shaks- 
pearian and other subjects were heartily ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Alsager Hay Hill thought that all subjects 
other than those directly calculated to make the 
members better workmen would be best ex- 
cluded from the programme of a trades’ guild 
of learning. He wished to know whether the 
Guild would keep its doors oper to all appren- 
tices, and even to clerks and others who wished 
to learn a trade? If so, did the Guild expect to 
receive the co-operation of the trade societies, 
most of which strictly limited the number of 
apprentices allowed? Was the Guild prepared 
to examine workmen as to their efficiency and 
to grant certificates or diplomas of competency ? 
Mr. Thomas Paterson thought that the posses- 
sion of such a certificate or diploma would be 
greatly esteemed by a workman. 

Professor Ayrton said that such technological 
examinations as were referred to had been for 
some years past carried out in all parts of the 
country, at first by the Society of Arts, and 
latterly by the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute. Replying to some criticisms as to 
the erection of the central institution of the 
City and Guilds Institute at South Kensington, 
the Professor pointed out that at Cowper- 
street, Finsbury, and in other parts of London, 
the Institute was, and had been for some 
time past, doing good work, and in the course 
of a few years they hoped to have an efficient 
technical school in every quarter of London. 
The motion was carried, as was a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Lord Rosebery. This 
motion was supported by Mr. Hooper (who gave 
a very interesting account of what he, aided by 
one or two earnest friends, had done for tech- 
nical education amongst carriage-builders), and 


—— 
Mr. E. Marjoribanks, M.P., who had taken th 
chair in succession to Lord Rosebery brief. 
replied, and the meeting terminated at & late 
hour. 








THE APPROACHING MEETING of 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
A FEW MODEST SUGGESTIONS. 


Nor having a very agreeable recollection of 
the last meeting at Swansea, I venture to make 
a few suggestions for the meeting at York on 
the 30th inst., attention to which I am bold 
enough to think would greatly enhance the 
usual objects of the meeting, and contribnte to 
the comfort of the members and visitors, 

In the first place, I would suggest that the 
secretaries should make known the arrange- 
ments that have been made with the railway 
companies. I called at the Great Western 
Station last year, at five o’clock on the 23rq 
of August, and the clerk told me that they had 
no notice of the meeting. I took upon myself 
to tell the station-master that there would be 
a large accession of passengers for Swansea on 
the following morning, and that he had better 
provide extra carriages. He received this 
notice gratefully, and ir. the morning the addi- 
tional carriages being ready prevented much 
confusion. It is true that on the morning of 
the 24th the ticket-clerks were aware that an 
allowance was to bs made to the members 
visiting the meeting, but the majority of those 
who were going did not, and I believe that not 
more than a third availed themselves of the 
privilege liberally accorded by the railway com- 
pany. One inference from this is that, if it 
had been made widely known, more persons 
would probably have joined the meeting. 

The next and most important hint that I 
venture to give is to the president and those who 
read papers, that if they wish to instruct, to 
broach a theory, or to maintain an opinion, it is 
necessary that they should be heard. I have 
the highest possible respect for Professor 
Ramsey, for example, but the following will 
illustrate what his address was to me and others 
who sat about the centre of the hall :— 

“Tt is unnecessary for my present purpose to 
enter into details connected with the recurrence 
of marine formations, since all geologists know 
that the greater part of the stratified rocks were 
deposited [then putting his face close down io his 
notes] in the s— as pro——. 

All or nearly stratified formations have been 
in a sense metamorphosed, since, excepting cer- 
tain limestones, the fact of loose incoherent 
sediments having been by pressure and other 
[face down] tur in sol - 

These paragraphs may be found in fall at 
page 2 of the published address. It would 
occupy too much space to illustrate the twenty- 
two pages. It may be said that one can read 
the papers and addresses afterwards; but then 
one had better stay at home and do so quietly. 
I would venture to add that the papers read should 
not bear the evidence of haste. It is a proud 
thing, perhaps, to be a ready writer; bat the 
fact of boasting that a paper was written in an 
hour leaves too often only the evidence of an 
invertebrate production, slovenly and incom- 
plete, or in bad manuscript which the author 
himself has difficulty in reading. 

How different was the case with Sir Richard 
Temple and his paper on the railway to Candahar. 
It is said that he rehearsed it in private with his 
brother, who made its exquisite illustrations, 
and the consequence was that there was not 4 
single word lost, not a hitch in the narrative, or 4 
delay in finding the drawing to which allusion 
was being made. ‘ 

Then, to those who take part in any discussion 
that ensues, I would humbly suggest that it 18 
the audience and not the diagram that has to be 
convinced. At the last meeting I had a dozen 
experiences of men seizing a piece of chalk and, 
with their backs to the audience, holding & long 
and animated, but inaudible, conversation with 
the black board, which I hope was converted to 
the views of the objector, but of this I can g'vé 
no opinion, not having been taken into their 
confidence. 

I next venture to suggest that the local 
committee should intercede with the Dean of 
York to allow the cathedral to be seen without 
the intervention of an illiterate verger. A sum 
should be charged tothe members and visitors to 
compound for the sixpence a head. 

The following is a portion of what I heard 00 
the 28th of July last. After the morning ser 











amongst workmen. Knowledge, it had been 


by Mr. George Shipton, organising secretary. 
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ant our names in @ book and pay the 
-™” me were then taken into the choir, 
| heard @ long dissertation on Martin and 
3 gring the church. “ I can recollect it,” quoth 
= verger, “80 you see I am no chicken.” 
pot out into the south aisle he points to 
the gates and says, “The minster is dedicated 
tp St. Peter. The keys on the gate is the emblem 
+ gt, Peter; they are 400 yearsold.” And soon 
Hl we came to a monument that had this im- 
ortanc?: “Where they lived is now occupied 
f Sir George Wombwell.” We were subse- 
iently tuken into the crypt, where we heard 
the following :—“ I am now going to show you 
the firs Saxon church. Now there’s not one 
in twenty among you that knows what Saxon 
architecture is, I lay!” I expected a dis- 
uisition on long-and-short work, but it ended 
in—“ Well, it is what is called herring-bone. 
You see those stones,—the way they are put. 
I hope you will recollect all that I have told 
you, or else I have wasted my breath.” We 
then marched to what he said was the finest 
of all. Then opening a door he pointed out 
that this was the veste bull of the chapter- 
house, “It is in the chapter-house,” said he, 
“that Convocation is held. There’s not many 
here, I dare say, who knows what convocation 
is, There’s only two Convocations,” and so on. 
This after Willis’s prodaction of 1846, and those 
who preceded and followed him in illustrating 
the architecture and history of this grand old 
edifice. 

The names in the book before mine were of 
several visitors from Massachusetts. Would the 
twaddle I have quoted remind them of the 
author who was born in that state, and who 
said, “A Gothic cathedral is surely the most 
wonderfal work which mortal man has yet 
achieved; so vast, so intricate, and so pro- 
foundly simple, with such strange, delightful 
recesses in its grand figure, so difficult to com- 
prehend within one idea, and yet all so con- 
sonant that it ultimately draws the beholder and 
his universe into its harmony. It is the only 
thing in the world that is vast enough and rich 
enough” P—* Our Old Home,” by Hawthorne, 
vol. ii,, p. 202, 

There is another suggestion for the local 
committee which perhaps, is not so easy as an 
appeal tothe Dean. It is that the authorities in 
connexion with the bridge should issue a weekly 
ticket for the members, to save the trouble 
and annoyance of having to fish out a half- 
penny every time one moves into the city and 
returns. In these days of free bridges it is 
very irksome to have a toll-keeper pouncing on 
you like a gigantic spider for a contribution that 
I should think never accumulated sufficiently to 
pay for the cost of the structure. Would it be 
too much to ask for some information on this 
point to be contributed to the Statistical Sec- 








tion ? F.S, A. 
AWARDS, 
PARKES MUSEUM INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue following are the complete lists in the 
Sections concerning which our readers are 
likely to be most interested :— 


Section XIII. 


DOMESTIC AND HOSPITAL ARCHITECTURE : 
PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS, 


JUDGES, 


i Fayrer, F.R.S.; George Aitchison, A.R.A. ; 
Hee Mouat, M.D.; Edward C. Robins, F.S.A., 
sg -B.A.; P. Gordon Smith, F.R.I.B.A. ; Professor 
; ey Roger Smith, F.R IBA, ; Henry Saxon Snell, 

IBA, ; Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A. 


FIRST CLASS, 


Robert Adams, reversible windo j 

: ws and adjustable door- 
Drake i Henry Doulton & Co., art pets ; Charles 
OB. t Co., marble concrete; Capt. Douglas Galton, 
Thee th plans; Howard & Sons, parquet flooring ; 
Erwin Manon” Balmain’s luminous paint; Russell and 

one Taqutecturing Company, locks and lock farniture ; 
tural ol, ets hospital plans; Wilcock & Co., architec- 
plans Suzed ware; T, Worthington, F.R,1.B.A., hospital 


AWAED OF MEBIT, 


Albissima Paint Com i i 
L pany, white Paint; Artisans’ 

gs ’ = General Dwellings Co., Limited (Rowland 
eae itect), plans of dwellings for artisans and 
lings; MB awrence Booth, F.R.1.B.A., plans for dwel- 
pastes be Bordian, plans for warming and ventilation of 
Candy & C ings ; Bryden & Sons, bell-hanging apparatus ; 
ok B be? damp-proof bricks for building an aving ; 
Co., bis binson, architects, hospital plans; J. Finch & 
Gr, ig glazed bricks and other building materials; 
Hobbs, Hf ne & Denton, jun., designs for abattoirs ; 
oridised iron’ & Co., locks and eafes; Maguire & Co., 
corrugated vo Cut 8 process) ; G, E, Pritchett, F.S.A., 

ntilating pipes, and system of construction; 





Silicate Paint Company, washable distemper; Smith & 
Turner, door springs, water bars, and bolts; A, Smith & 
Stevens, sill bars and casement bolts, spring hinges, door 
knobs, and locks ; Spence’s Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spence’s metal; James Stiff & Sons, art stoneware 
vases, &c. ; W. Tonks & Sons, sash and fanlight fasteners 
and openers, steel sash-lines, bolts, chains, and other 
door furniture, and wedge casement stays; E. Turner, 
F.R,.1.B.A., hospital plans; Fredk. Walton & Co., wall 
decorations (Lincrusta-Walton) ; Alfred Walker, concrete 
flooring; Wortley Fire Clay Company, glazed bricks aud 
other building materials; W. Woollams & Co., non- 
arsenical wall and ceiling papers. 


_ The following exhibits in this section were not considered 
in competition for awards, the exhibitors beiug jadges, or 
otherwise officially connected with the Exhibition :— 

Mark H. Judge, architect, plans of tbree-room dwellings 
for artisans and labourers, drawing for fireplace trimmer ; 
Dr. G. V. Poore and A. Waterhonse, A R.A., plan for the 
reconstruction of University College Hospital; Edward 
C. Robins, F.S.A., F.R.I.B,.A., designs for hospitals and 
schools; Professor T, Rozer Smith, F.R.I.B.A., designs 
for hospitals; H. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B,A., designs for 
charitable and paroch‘al establishments, 


SEcTION XLV. 
VENTILATING, LIGHTING, AND WARMING. 


JUDGES, 

H. H., Collins, F.R.I.B.A. ; Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., 
F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S.; F.S.A., Ernest Hart, 
M.R.C.S.; Professor Kerr, F.R.I,B.4.; J. P. Seddon, 
F.RIB.A, 

FIRST CLASS. 


Benham & Sons, general excellence ; Robert Boyle & 
Son, general excellence; Chorlton & Dugdale, “the Sun- 
light”? stove; T. J. Constantine, ‘‘ cooking range’”’; 
Crossley Bros., ‘the Otto silent gas-engine” ; Frederick 
Dyer, hot-water apparatus; R. Renton Gibbs, general 
excellence; Robert H. Griflin, improved register stove; 
W. W. Hopkinson, “ Libra lamp and valve” ; 8. Leoni & 
Co., general excellence; Longden & Co., ‘the Leeds 
stove” ; Musgrave & Co., general excellence; T. Potter 
& Sons, ‘‘the Thermhydric”’ grate ; G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A., 
architect, heating and ventilating apparatus; Radiator 
Range Company, “ Radiator cooking-range” ; Rosser & 
Russell, general excellence; C. R. Stevens, hot-water 
apparatus ; Strode & Co., general excellence ; Verity Bros., 
**aic propeller,” and for general excellence; T, Waller & 
Co., general excellence; J. Weeks & Co., general excel- 
lence; Wilson Engineering Company, cooking ranges, 


AWARD OF MBKIT, 

Robert Adams, ventilating window apparatus; J. L. 
Bacon & Co., general excellence; P. Hinckes Bird, 
F.R.C.3., ventilators; Frank W. Clark, gas machine ; 
Comyn, Ching, & Co., general excellence; Joseph Constan- 
tine, warming apparaius; John Drysdale, M.D., & J. W. 
Hayward, system of natural ventilatiun; Fredk. Edwards 
& Son, general excellence; J. E. Ellison, conical ventiia- 
tors; Faraday & Son, gas appliances; J. F. Farwig, calo- 
rigen; Gilmore & Ciark, ventilators; William Hellier, 
water heaters; Harry Hunt, ‘‘ Crowo Jewel”’ stove; C. 
Kite & Co., chimney top; Charles Portway & Son, ‘‘ Tor- 
toise’’ stove ; Mrs, Priestley,window ventilator ; Ritchie & 
Co., ‘‘ Lux-Calor” apparatus; Sanitary Eogineering and 
Veutilating Co., general excellence; Steel & Garland, 
general excellence ; Steven Bros. & Co., general excellence ; 
Thames Bank Iron Co., general excellence; Wm. Tonks & 
Son, Currall’s veatilators ; the Architrave Ventilator, 


SEcTION XV. 
WATER-CLOSETS, SINKS, BATHS, ETC., SEWAGE 
AND DRAINAGE. 

JUDGES, 


Professor W. H. Corfield, M.D.; Rogers Field, M. Iast. 
C.E,; William Eassie, C.E. ; R. Thorne Thorne, M.B.; 
Ernest Turner, F.RIB.A, 


FIRST CLASS, 


Beard, Dent, & Hellyer, ‘‘ Artisan” water -closet, 
with flushing rim and improved joint between basin aud 
trap; valve-closet, with flushing rim and ventilation to 
valve-box; cast lead Sand P Traps. Birmingham Sani- 
tary Association, Potts’s Edinburgh air-chambered dis- 
connecting trap. John Bolding & Sons, Simplex valve 
closet, with tlushing-rim and water supply to over- 
flow; bath, with quick waste and air vesssel. H. 
Braithwaite & Co., syphon action waster-waste preventer. 
W. P. Buchan, Buchan’s disconnecting drain-trap. Joseph 
Cliff & Sovs, enamelled stoneware sinks and baths, 
Heury Doulton & Co., Stanford’s joint for drain-pipes; 
**Kenon” air-chamber floor, and trap; locking water- 
waste preventing bath fittings. F. Dyer, tidal valve. 
trap. A. Emanuel & Sons, syphon action water-waste 
preventer, with after flash, J. Finch & Co., Buchan’s 
disconnecting drain-trap; ‘ — * porcelain bath, 
Hayward, Tyler, & Co., hopper-closet, with flushing rim 
and trap, fitted with regulator and Chandler’s waste- 
preventing cistern, Ingham & Sons, Stanford’s joint for 
drain- pipes. George Jennings, automatic flushing 
jar, and “ Dubois’”’ drawn lead traps, Walter Macfar- 
lane & Co., excellence of iron-work. Moule’s Patent 
Earth Closet Co., Moule’s earth closet, No.9. J. Parker, 
dry earth closet, self-acting without separator. J. 
Purnell & Son, hopper closet with flushing rim, Shanks 
& Co., spray and douche baths, H. Sharp, Jones & Co., 
Stanford’s joint for drain-pipes. Thomas Smith & Co., 
Herbert Jones’s drain-pipe. J. Tylor & Sons, valve 
closet with flushing rim, and without overflow con- 
nected with valve box; flushing urinal trapped in 
basin ; waste-not closet valve, locking water-waste pre: 
venting bath fittings. F. G. Underhay, regulator for 
valve clusets, 

AWARD OF MERIT, 


A. T. Angell, air-tight covers for sir chambers and 
inspection shafts. Beard, Dent, & Hellyer, disconnect- 
ing trap for soil-pipes ; disconnecting gulley-trap, with 
side inlets for rain-water pipes and sink wastes; syphon 
action flushing cistern; ‘‘ Artisan ’’ water-closet and slop- 
sink, combined; square enamelled iron slop-sink ; lava- 
tory basin, with quick waste. John Bolding & Sons, 
“ National’”’ wash-out closet, with flashing rim; syphon- 
action water-waste preventer; “‘Champion” trap. H. 
Braithwaite & Co,, wash-out ‘closet, with flushing rim ; 
Claughton’s trap. Edward Brooke & Sons, stoneware 
ribbed pipes for sewers. W. P. Buchan, drain pipes, with rest 
and access lid. Oapper, Son, & Co., Brian Jones’s patent 


joint. Henry Doulton & Co., Doulton’s joint for drain pipes; 
stoneware grease trap ; Latham’s balance valve drain-flap ; 
disconnecting gully- trap, with reversible top and side 
inlets; Lambeth flush-out closet, with flushing rim; 
lipped urinal, with constant flow; ‘‘ vacuum ”’ water-waste 
preventer. C. W. Durham, rigid construction of house 
drainage, A. Emanuel & Sons, chain-action water-waste 
preventer, with after-flush, Eureka Concrete Company, 
concrete sewers in segments. J. Finch & Oo., porcelain 
sinks for butlers, Gil'ow & Co., lavatories for limited space. 
Hayward, Tyler, & Co., urinals, with treadle action ; Chand- 
ler’s water-waste preventer; shower and douche bath valves. 
Edward Howard, Saxon Snell’s automatic flushing and 
ventilating arrangement for water closets, &c. Ingham & 
Sons, balance valve flap. Brown’s accessible discon- 
necting trap. George Jennings, lipped urinals; anti- 
percussion bath valves: shampooing apparatus. Washing- 
ton Lyon, model of fixed disinfector, by steam. Maguire 
& Co., method of jointing drain pipes; clean water 
flush tank ; disconnecting trap; Dr. Scott’s disinfecting 
stove. Henry Owen, water-waste preventer. J. Parnell 
& Son, white stoneware channels ; Woodward’s wash- 
out closet, with flushing rim; syphon action water-waste 
preventer. Wm. Ramsey, Clanghton’s trap. Sanitary 
Engineering Company, Weaver’s drain disconnecting trap ; 
Shanks & Co., Bramah valve closet, with ventilation 
to valve box; wash-out closet, with flushing rim; cast- 
iron enamelled bath ; bath fittings, O. H. Sharp 

Co., water closets for ships; earth eloset. 
H. Sharp, Jones, & Co., rock concrete tubes, The 
Shone Drainage, Sewerage, and Water Supply Com- 
pany, pneumatic sewage ejector, Steven Brothers & 
Co., cast-iron enamelled bath. James Stiff & Sons, 
Weaver’s drain disconnecting trap, Weatherly single-dip 
disconnecting trap for sinks and waste water. T. Pridgin 
Teale, diagrams of defective sanitary arrangements. 
J. Tylor & Sons, slop sink, with galvanised top and regu- 
lator valve. John Warier & Sons, valve closet, with 
flushing rim and movable valve seating. Robert Weare, 
inodorous carbon closet commode. Wilcock & Co., 
disconnecting gully trough closet, James Woodward, 
wash-out closet basin, with flushing-rim and trap ; hopper 
closet basin, with flushing-rim and trap; porcelain sinks 
for refreshment bars. 


The following exhibits were not considered in competi- 
tion, being invented by one of the judges :— 

Bowes Scott and Read: Field’s flush tank; Field’s 
annular syphon for flushing sewers. 


Section XVI. 
WATER SUPPLY AND FILTRATION. 


JUDGES, 


Prof. Frangois de Chaumont, M.D., F.RS.; R. B. 
Grantham, M, Inst, C.E.; Professor Prestwich, F.R.S, 


FIRST CLASS, 


E. & J. Gardner, various forms of filters on Major 
Crease’s (now Lieut.-Col. Crease, C.B,) patterns; also, 
*Carferal”’ fiitering material; Silicated Carbon Filter 
Company, filtering medium and filters, with asbestos 
strainer; Spongy Iron Domestic Filter Company, water 
filters, spongy iron and prepared sand, earthenware 
filter - cases with late improvements; J. Tylor & Sons, 
waste-not valve applied in various forms for cisteras, 
closets, courts, and alleys, 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


John Bolding & Sons, workmanship of cocks and valves, 
specimens of workmanship in lead pipes made by Graham 
& Fleming ; Defries & Co., blocks of pumice and granu- 
Jated carbon; Henry Doulton & Co., manganous carbon 
filter (Bernays’s patent) ; automatic aérating cistern filter 
(Bailey-Denton’s) ; A. Emanuel & Sons, deep-we 1 pumps, 
valves, and cocks; Hayward, Tyler, & Co., valves and 
cocks; George Jennings, drawn lead pipes by Dubois; 
P. A. Maignen, ‘Filtre Rapide,” with asbestos cloth, 
&c.; Maguire & Co., patent renewable filter; Quirk, 
Barton, & Co., tin-lined lead pipes; Sanitary Engineering 
and Ventilation Company, cistern filters, portabie filters, 
and table filters; G. T. Tonks, glass balls for ball valves 
and frictionless balance supply-valve. 








THE FISH SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 5th inst., the Works Committee re- 
commended that the Board should apply to Parlia- 
ment in the next Session for power to acquire, 
for the purpose of a fish-market, the whole or a 
portion of the vacant site adjacent to the Mid- 
land Railway Company’s terminus, and belong. 
ing to that company, and that the engineer and 
architect be instructed to prepare and submit to 
the Works and General Purposes Committee at 
their first meeting after the ensuing recess all 
necessary plans and estimates for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Dalton, in moving the recommen- 
dation, said the proposed site was 15 acres in 
extent, and was close to the Midland, Great 
Northern, and North-Western Railways. Good 
roads surrounded the land, and it was easy 
of access from all parts of the metropolis. A 
canal close to it also afforded the means of 
bringing up fish in boats. An amendment, 
moved by Mr. Selway, “That the Board do 
apply to Parliament in the next session for 
power to acquire for the purpose of a fish- 
market a site in the neighbourhood of the prin- 
cipal railway termini north of the Thames, and 
that the engineer and architect be instructed to 
prepare plans of such sites as they may consider 
eligible for the purpose, and submit them to the 
[Works Committee at their first meeting after 
the recess,” was adopted by twenty-six to nine. 

The report of the Special Committee on the 
Fish Sapply, which was submitted to the Court 
of Common Council on Thursday afternoon last, 
is a volaminous document of ten closely-printed 
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pages. The Committee plainly record their opinion 
of the absolute inefficiency of the approaches to 
Billingsgate Market, and, though the market has 
been enlarged and reconstructed, additional 
market accommodation is absolutely necessary. 
They unanimously arrive at the conclusion that 
one wholesale market is calculated to meet the 
requirements of the trade and the interests 
of the public, and that it should be at the 
waterside. There should be ample and sufii- 
cient approaches from all parts of the metro- 
polis to the site of any wholesale fish-market. 
Should the Court concur in the opinion that 
the market should be at the waterside, they 
suggest two sites for consideration, — one 
at Blackfriars Bridge and the other by the 
addition of the Custom House to the site of 
Billingsgate. They do not recommend the St. 
Katharine’s Docks site. If the Court should be 
of opinion that an inland market for railway- 
borne fish is also required, they suggest either a 
site in Farringdon-road, north of Charterhouse- 
street, or the site of the present Farringdon 
Market. There should be a wholesale, semi- 
wholesale, and retail market, all under one 
roof; with no restrictions as to hours of busi- 
nese. 





CASES UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. 


At the Aldershot Petty Sessions on the 3rd 
inst., Messrs. Martin Wells & Co., builders, were 
summoned for employing Edward Goldring, 
under sixteen, more than six days in a week. 
Mr. Hills, on behalf of the firm, pleaded guilty, 
and said it was an oversight on the part of the 
timekeeper. Mr. W. H. Beedon, District In- 
spector of Factories, said there were three cases 
against the firm, whom he had cautioned more 
than once. He would, however, only enter into 
one. The Bench fined defendants 1l., including 
costs. 

At the Lambeth Police-court, on the 6th, Mr. 
John Loat, a brickmaker, Acre-lane, Brix- 
ton, appeared to several summonses for infring- 
ing various sections of the Factory Act. Mr. 
Redgrave said there were five summonses 
against the defendant, viz., for not keeping a 
register of the young persons in his employ, 
illegally employing children under thirteen after 
one o'clock in the day, having boys without a 
proper certificate, not producing the certificates 
of half-time, &c. Mr. Fullagar, who appeared 
for the defendant, said it was entirely through 
the ignorance of the brick-moulders of the con- 
ditions of the Act ef Parliament that this had 
happened. They employed the boys really, 
although, of course, there was no disputing that 
the defendant, as the occupier of the works, was 
responsible. In future the moulders would be 
careful not to act in such a manner again. No 
doubt the defendant was to blame for not having 
kept a proper register. Mr. Redgrave said it 
was highly important the Act of Parliament 
should be carried out, and he therefore asked 
for penalties. He had sent papers to the de- 
fendant giving him information of what he 
should do, but he had taken no notice of the 
Act. Mr. Saunders, the magistrate, observed 
it was quite clear the Act of Parliament had not 
been carried out by the defendant, who would 
have to pay 25s. fine, together with 20s. costs. 








CASES UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. Cartes LavenpER, of The Ferns: 
Wimbledon, was summoned, at Worship-street, 
on the 3rd inst., for expenses incurred under the 
47th section of the Building Act. 


The complainant was Mr. Meeson, district surveyor for 
Rast Hackney, North. It appeared that the premises in 
question were erected, or begun, by a builder named 

arker, fora merchant named Middleton. Mr, Meeson 
surveyed the premises from time to time, but in conse- 
quence of irregularities, and their being erected contrary 
to the demands of the Act, he served notices on the builder 
to amend them. The work not being done as required, 
summonses and various processes followed, fines being 
inflicted for non-compliance. Orders were obtained for the 
requisite work to be done, and after a certain lapse of time, 
the work not being done in the interim, the surveyor, in 
accordance with the Act, put the matter into the hands of 
a builder to see the works carried out as required by the 
Act. Thereby he incurred expenses amounting to 124/. 
4s. 10d. ; his own fees, travelling expenses, &c., a further 
sum of 297. 11s, 6d. ; and a sum of 5/. 5s. was charged as 
solicitor’s costs for advising him es to his position under 
the Act, the total 159/, 1s, 4d., being sought to be recovered 
by these proceedings. ‘The question raised by Mr. 
Mugliston for the defendant was whether the right person 
had been summoned. 

The complainant proved that Mr, Lavender was trustee 
of Middleton’s estate under the bankruptcy of the latter, 
and it was argued that he was therefore the “owner” of 
the premiees within the meaning of the Act, 

The Magistrate (Mr. Barstow) decided that he had no 


and thought there had been a want of diligence on the part 
of the surveyor, who might earlier have sued Middleton. 
A summons previously taken out against the 
freeholder (Mr. Bution) for these expenses had 
also been dismissed, Mr. Hosack considering he 
was not owner within the meaning of the Act. 








NEGLECT OF BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


At the Edgware Petty Sessions, C. B. Walker, 
a builder, of Willesden, was charged, at the in- 
stance cf the Willesden Local Board, with con- 
travening their by-laws by neglecting to put 
in concrete foundations, using macadam slop in 
lieu of mortar, and using rotten bricks in the 
construction of certain houses being erected in 
the Melville-road, Harlesden. Mr. Tilley pro- 
secated on behalf of the Willesden Local 
Board. 


The evidence showed that the builder had totally disre- 
garded the notice of the Local Board, and the buildings 
were disgraceful, and would be unfit for habitation. It 
was also shown that the mortar in the walls smelt very 
strong, and contained 8} per cent, of organic matter, 
animal and vegetable. 

The Bench fined the defendant in the aggregate 10/7, 

The same defendant was then charged with using 
threatening language towards Mr. O. C. Robson, the 
Surveyor to the Willesden Local Board, who gave evidence 
in the former case. 

Mr. Robson said that the defendant shook his fist in his 
face and threatened to do for him, and to break one of 
the bricks complained about over his head. 

This was corroborated by Dr, Danford Thomas, the 
medical officer, 

The defendant was then fined 20:., 8s, costs, and ordered 
to find two sureties of 25/. each to keep the peace, 








“ DAMP: A QUESTION.” 


Sir,—In answer to «he question of ,““ X. Y.Z.” 
(p. 159), I beg to offer the opinion that the 
Portland cement floors, resting on a bed of clay, 
being highly non-conductive, remain colder than 
the air some time after a change to warmer 
temperature in the air, and consequently con- 
dense moisture from the warmer air coming in 
contact with their surfaces. 

The correctness of this opinion may be tested 
by chipping off a small piece of the wet surface 
of the Portland cement floor, when the sub- 
stance of the floor beneath the surface will be 
found to be perfectly dry. 

If this proves to be the correct solution, then 
I think it will also be found more fully correct 
to say the floors are wet after a change to 
warmer weather, and dry at all other times, 
instead of “ wet in dry weather and dry in wet 
weather.” Cuartes Drake. 





OF 


COMPETITIONS. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway.— The 
directors of this company have awarded the 
premiums for designs for the proposed new 
Exchange Statiou, Liverpool, as under, viz. :— 
[st (7501.), Mr. John West, 4, South Parade, 
Manchester ; 2nd (500/.), Mr. H. T. Percival, Old 
Parsonage, Newchurch, near Manchester; 3rd 
(2501.), Mr. Thomas Mitchell, 17, St. Ann’s- 
square, Manchester. 

Govan Fever Hospital.—Out of five sets of 
plans submitted to the committee for the pro- 
posed new Joint Fever Hospital, for the burgh 
of Govan, Kinning Park, and Pollockshields, that 
of Mr. Frank Burnett, architect, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow, has been accepted. 











SMiscellanen. 


Church of Notre Dame, Bruges.—During 
a storm, a few days ago, the spire of the church 
of Notre Dame at Bruges was twice struck by 
lightning, displacing some bricks and destroying 
part of the frame of a picture in one of the 
chapels. This church contains a number of 
valoable works of art, among which may be 
named the triptich of Pierre Porbus; a marble 
group of the Virgin and Child, attributed to 
Michelangelo; and the tombs of Charles the 
Bold and his daughter Marie. ll these 
peoapedt unhurt. The spire is about 435 ft. 
high. 

The Employes of Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, 
& Company, Limited, took their annual holi- 
day last Saturday, the men of the London and 
New Cross works dining at the Royal Aquarium, 
Brighton; the men of the Paris works at 
Robinson, a village near Paris; while the men 
of the New York works went to Manhattan 
Beach. The company appear to have covered a 





power to make an order on the trustee in bankruptcy, 


great deal of ground that day. 





——<—— 

A Preehold in Great Newport-street 
The award of Mr. #, B. Hobson, the arbitrator 
in the case of the Marquis of Salisbury », The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, heard’ at the 
Institution of Surveyors on the Sth ult., hag 
just been published. The claimant wag ‘tes, 
holder of the premises, No. 13, Great Newport. 
street, Newport Market, at present ip the 
occupation of Mr. Limbourne, a builder, ag 
lessee for an unexpired term of five yeara, at 
yearly rental of 1001. Mr. A. J. Smith, who 
appeared for the claimant, said Mr. Limbourng 
entered into an agreement in 1876 with the 
marquis’s agent to take the premises, and put 
them into a thorough state of repair, to the 
satisfaction of such agent, in consideration of 
a lease for the term of ten years, and a yearly 
rent of 100/., but on account of the eligibig 
character of the site, they now claimed to have 
the reversion capitalised at a rental of 2001, per 
annum.—Mr. Spencer Chadwick, auctioneer and 
surveyor, of Parliament-street, surveyor to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, said these premises com. 
prised a superficial area of 1,780 ft., depth 
nearly 100 ft., with a frontage to Great New. 
port-street of 22 ft. 4 in. He estimated the 
present annual value of the premises at 2101, 
and adopting the four per cent. table, was of 
opinion that the claimant was entitled to com 
pensation amounting to 4,110/.—Mr. Limbourne 
(the occupier) said he expended in fulfilling the 
stipulated repairs a sum of 5341. 19s. 1d. prime 
cost, the builder’s profit on which would have 
been 20 per cent. He should not mind giving 
2201. per anzum for the premises now: they 
were so suitable to his business, and in the 
midst of his customers.—On behalf of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Porter, archi. 
tect and surveyor to the Sun Fire Office, said 
in his judgment the letting value of this pro. 
perty was 1201. per annum, which he should 
capitalise at five per cent. He dealt with the 
present rent from Midsummer, four years and 
a half, on the five per cent. table, and after. 
wards 1201. per annum on the five per cent. 
table, making 2,2251., which, with 2221. for 
compulsory sale, amounted to 2,4471. The 
arbitrator has awarded the claimant 2,9881. 

The New Tay Bridge.—At a meeting of 
the Dundee Town Council on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Buchan referred to the propriety of the Council 
opening negotiations with the directors of the 
North British Railway Company and the autho. 
rities of Perth and Newburgh, with the view of 
lowering the height of the new ‘l'ay Bridge from 
that fixed on the plans passed by Parliament; 
he thought this should be done in the interest 
and for the greater confidence and safety of the 
travelling public, and he moved that a special 
committee be appointed for this purpose. He 
contended that but for the non-suspension of the 
Standing Orders they would have had a 58 ft. 
6 in. bridge, and an arrangement made between 
the railway company and the Perth and New- 
burgh authorities. It was contended by other 
speakers that the appointment of such 4 com. 
mittee would do harm, as it would create an agl- 
tation which would be likely to delay the erection 
of the bridge, and there was no hope that it 
could be put up at a lower height, as both Parlia- 
ment and the Board of Trade had approved of 
the 77 ft. height. After considerable discussi0., 
the motion was carried by 14 to 7. 

The Sunday Society and the Interms 
tional Medical Congress.—Last Sunday his 
Grace the Dake of Wellington having issued 
invitation cards through the Committee of the 
Sunday Society, the foreign members of the 
Medical Congress visited Apsley House, for - 
purpose of inspecting the fine art collection a0 
objects of historic interest which it contains 
The Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was also open during the 
afternoon to the members of the Congress, 
Professor Flower, one of the Society's vice 
presidents kindly explaining the contents. 

- Another New Building for Liv 

The Council of the Liverpool University -~ 
just incorporated by Royal charter, having 00 
lected 100,000l. for the endowment of chair, 
have purchaseda site for 19,0001. covering 13, 
square yards, on which they propose that jo 
Liverpool Municipal Council shall — A 
buildings necessary, and let the same to the 
on & lease of seventy-five years at @ 09 
rent. 

A Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition 
and Workmen’s Flower-show has just ’i 
held at Bristol. The architect appointed to P 
and direct the arrangements of the 
buildings was Mr, E, Henry Edwards. 
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———_— c let 
Circle Railway Completion. — 
on ge appears to be a fair prospect 
< eigen work being carried out. A special 
of is of the City Commission of Sewers was 
= P Gnildhall on the 4th inst., to receive a 
hel wauication from the chairmen of the Metro- 
oe and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 

‘ag, relative to the completion of the Inner 
88 Railway, and the proposed street improve- 
— in conuexion therewith. Mr. Ashby, who 
= ided, said at their last meeting some men- 
pres was made of street improve ments that were 
ad in Tower-street and Eastcheap, in 
sn to the Inner Circle Railway, and there 
ne a general desire that the matter should not 
be allowed to slumber, and that the improve- 
ments should not be lost if it could be helped. 
By the Act of 1879 authority was given to the 
Court, in conjunction with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the railway companies, to 
carry out the work, but no price was inserted in 
the atatate. Various proposals were made, but 
they came to nothing, and finally the Metro- 
politan Board of Works offered to contribute 
500,0001. towards the street improvements, 
and the Commission 250,000/. and no more; 
but the railway companies would not agree to 
those terms. In these circumstances the Lord 
Mayor and he (Mr. Ashby) had an interview 
with Sir Edward Watkin, M.P.,and Mr. J. S. 
Forbes, the chairmen of the two companies, 
and the result was that those gentlemen had 
undertaken in writing to recommend their 
constituents to make the street in connexion 
with the railway if the contribution from the 
public bodies were increased from 750,0001. to 
800,0001., and in the hope that the contribution 
might be payable as sections to be agreed upon 
were completed, so as somewhat to reduce the 
inevitable loss of interest on outlay. Mr. George 
Shaw moved that the Court agreed to contribute 
300,0001. to the proposed street improvements 
and new street, 60 ft. wide, in connexion with 
the Inner Circle Railway completion, and that 
it be referred to the Finance and Improvement 
Committee to prepare the necessary agreement, 
reporting thereon to the Court. This was carried 
unanimously, 

The Sanitary Condition of Oxford 
Locging-houses.—The University authorities 
are about to call on many of the lodging-house 
keepers to conform to certain sanitary require- 
ments recommenced by Mr. Griffith, C.E., whom, 
as we stated some time ago, they have employed 
to inspect every lodging-house, and they have 
also required those who have well-water to have 
it tested by the University analyst. We are 
told that a strong feeling of indignation has been 
raied in the city against the course pursued by 
the University, and the matter was on the 4th 
inst, brovght before the Local Board in the form 
of a report from the General Purpcses Com- 
mittee, as follows :— “ Lodging-houses.—The 
delegates of the Usiversity lodging-houres having 
issued a large number of circulars among the 
ratepayers of Oxfcrd, requiring them to make 
many and various alterations in the sanitary 
arrangements of their houses, without the know- 
ledge and authority of the Local Board, which 
is the only legal canitary authority in Oxford, 
the committee recommend that the clerk be re- 
quested to write to the delegates, informin 
them that i oad bd 

at avy alterations affecting the sanitary 
arrangements of the dwelling-houses in the 
district should be submitted to the Bcard for 
-_ approval.” After some discussion, a reso- 
ution giving effect to the recommendation con- 
tained in the report was adopted. 

‘ Art in Manchester.—The governors of the 
oyal Manchester Institution have resolved to 
accept the terms offered by the Corporation 
= reference to the transfer to the latter 
bettas > —_ for the use of the public, of the 
2.0001 8 and its contents. The expenditure of 
‘wake ee by the Corporation, upon 
te art, is to be limited to a period of 
pea y years. The managing committee will 
ae of two-thirds members of the Corpora- 
tee ow representatives of the Royal 
she Sale of Barnard’s Inn. —Mr. Justice 
the gave judgment on Monday, according to 
fenfle v4 Pr ess, upon the demurrer of the de. 
Princip re hao eM of “Harvey v. The 
ontien lents of Barnard aInn.” The 
was brought by the plaintiff to establish 

an alleged contract for the sale of Barnard’s In 
for 50,0001. The defendants d “ 
ground that th ants demurred, on the 
© Correspondence disclosed no 


cont i 
= ae. Mr. Justice Fry allowed the de- 


The Harvey Tercentenary Memorial.— 
A statue to Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was unveiled on Satur- 
day last at Folkestone by Profeesor Owen, in the 
presence of a large number of the distinguished 
British and foreign physicians who have been 
attending the International Medical Congress. 
Harvey was a native of the town, and the 
memorial, which is in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of his birth in 
1578, took its rise at the instigation of Dr. 
George Hastes, a member of the medical pro- 
fession, at a public meeting held in the Town- 
hall at Folkestone, presided over by the then 
mayor, and at’'which resolutions were adopted 
for raising a fund for the purpose. The statue 
is a bronze figure, some 10 ft. or 12 ft. high, 
placed on a pedestal of granite, and is the work 
of Mr. Albert Bruce Joy. 

The International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition.—This Exhibition will! finally close 
on Saturday, August 13th. The amount of 
public interest which it has evoked has been very 
considerable indeed, as will be seen from the 
following statement of the number of visitors 
up to last Wednesday evening :— 


COMA OG ic cistse scindarcctasesetesscceenees seantesccelidéaces. aaa 
Total daily admissions by payment............sessesseeees 11,973 
Total number of season ticket-holders ..........0.06 aco 3,020 
18,042 

Estimated numt er of members of Medical Congress 
SAR I rack vac seckasas <aecavecsoduvaaéaner sataaaanecte 500 


Estimated number of Fellows and other ticket- 
holders of the Roy#l Horticultural Society ad- 
WOR LOG ios cccoccccacssccee Oboe O0bROeeeeeerner Oh oeeeeeeeeece 2,000 


Total number of visitors from July 16 to August 10, 
allowing only for one visit by each season ticket- 
RONGGM <<< eccvsadeucessececcdtua Saieadeile cauutdadcietouecadebect 21,542 

Fire in a Spanish Circus.—The new circus 
which was erected a short time ago in Madrid 
for the exhibition of those popular Spanish con- 
tests, the bull-fights, was totally destroyed by 
fire afew days back. The structure was of 
extraordinary size, and could conveniently 
accommodate an enormous number of spectators 
on its seats. The fire broke out about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The place was already 
filled with a multitude numbering 14,000 per- 
sons. The final preparations were being made 
for the fight, when, as the spectators were 
momentarily expecting the entrance of the bull 
and his antagonists, smoke was observed issuing 
from a box near the orchestra. The alarm was 
instantly given, and the vast assembly had all 
left the building within a few minutes, and 
without a single accident. An hour after the 
entire edifice was in ashes. 

Art-Union of London. — The pictures 
selected by the prizeholders of 1881 are now on 
view in the new galleries, No. 112, Strand. We 
lately gave a list of the principal works selected, 
so that we need scarcely say more now than 
that they form a very interesting collection. We 
may add that any person is admitted to view 
the pictures on presentation of a visiting-card. 

State Aid to Provincial Art and Indus- 
trial Museums.—On the order for going into 
Committee of Supply on the Education Esti- 
mates, on Monday evening last, Mr. Collings 
moved “That, in the opinion of this House, 
grants in aid of art and industrial museums 
should not be confined to London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin.” The amendment was lost by 85 
to 48. 

Employment in New York.—Our recent 
observations on the growth of New York has 
brought us inquiries from six or seven corre- 
spondents as to the prcspects there for English 
assistants to civil engineers and architects. 
We cannot, however, take the responsibility of 
recommending any of our readers to make so 
long @ journey on speculation. 

Art Production in Germany.—The Berlin 
correspondent of the Morning Post says that the 
over-production of works of art in sculpture and 
painting proceeds in Germany at an alarming 
rate. The applications for admission to the 
annual exhibition at the Royal Academy exceed 
those of 1880 by one-third. 

At Mobberley (near Alderley Edge) it is 
intended to build at once a new Wesleyan 
chapel, the trustees having engaged Mr. Coun. 
cillor John Wills, of Derby, as their architect. 
The plan includes school-room and class-room, 
and the design adopted is Early Gothic in style. 

Sir John Soane’s Museum.—We are asked 
to mention that at a recent meeting, the Life 
Trustees of this institution elected as their 
colleague (in the terms of the Act of Parlia- 
ment) Mr. George Godwin, F.R.8., to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the lamented death of their 





late co-trustee, Mr. Frederic Ouvry. 


TENDERS 


For new premiees for Mr, 8. Joseph, High-street, and 
Tontine-street, Folkestone. Mr, Reginald Pope, archi- 
tect :— 





Clem dsc cccsiasctstercseccveccssecsscviss BE0S GO 
SNM. ccncah taccdsccececacactesctecctsietéa see 1,875 0 O 
WORKED oc icccecciseccncsccssecnsenes sine 1850 °C 6 
) | ee eee Shidiciaindinases . 1,800 0 0 
BROWNS sci cccccsecse< ee vidieese Bee OS 
Dunk diekiitintidece 100 O'S 
IE sass ccecncccssvcenes weonnniueeds. ae oO 
WRIA RG scdesnsciseviccedtvarsssrcestes wa 23,0168. 6 
Petts ..cce errr Sacessissved acessece aiwhbiie . 1,704 0 0 
a ne esudedthsetbacbesess’ 1,695 0 0 
Brooks........ Raieatansactascdsosi valid hécebess 1,626 0 0 





For alterations at the Adelaide, Liverpool-road, for Mr. 











Budd. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect. Quantities 

supplied :— 
Anley .. . £770 0 0 
Beale .. 690 0 0 
Buckle. 675 0 0 
Walker 649 0 0 
Hawkins..... 584 0 0 
Cole (accepted)  ...ccccrcccsscceceee ercccee 406 O 0 

Pewterers’ Work, 

Heath ar 
Lee aatiecaqdne wneeevesvesenns a fe 
RICRANGIL cicceinccpesecicvcezccstctcece wwe Ob @ 
po ee aaa ecdttestenane Ce an OC 
Mott (necepted) .irrccccccccccsssscesccccoccse «870 0 O 





For painting the exterior of the Union workhouse at 
Bromley, Middlesex, and the exterior of the workhouse 
remises at Ratcliff, for the Guardians ef the Stepney 
Vue. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 
Crisp & Toulmin....... sesescencscscsetecsesse. GEOG GO 
Hi, T. Shepherd .rc....cccceceseces 
A, W. Derby, West India-road" ,..... 
* Accepted. 








For alterations to 71, 73, and 75, Brompton-road, for 
Mr. J. Gooch. Quantities supplied by Mr, Henry Love- 









grove. Mr. George Edwards, architect :— 
TOMI OIIIE ca cncacccasccceunccasessccicececstt £3,466 
ERI OF I asic stacusccsicncqenetdexsacss 3,081 
CHEIIIAE GIGS. 5c cccccnecsccescacecesncaneate 2,990 
Martin, Wells, & Co, ccccccccccccsccscsece 2,830 
oS Se naaGtlecdbeoes <a « =2,825 


Scrivener & Co...... 
Canning & Mullins 
Tarrant & Sons... 


A 

@ 

te 

a 
ecocoococe|c“oso 
ecococoocececocoo 


Woodward........ 2,750 
Hickinbotham (too late) 2,700 
ENGIN sexecess<sacesee aaveasaudsenada esos 2,698 
Stimpson & Co, (accepted) ........04 . 2,632 


For alterations ‘to 11, Brompton-road, Mr. George 
Edwards, architect ;— 










Stimpson & Co...........0008 teem O @ 
Richardson......... anc ae 0 6 
Green (accepted).....cccrcresccocrceseee wwe, aoe © 





For building thirty sets of flats in Boundary-road, Cam- 
berwell, for Mr. A. Stedall. Quantities supplied by Mr, 
H, Lovegrove, Mr. George Edwards, architect :— 

Green (accepted) .........s0s0r00 soesceses £4,060 O O 





For erecting Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Wychcombe-villas 
Haverstock-hill, for Mr. T, D. Bellamy. Mr, R. Groom 
architect :— 3 


POM, siccccevsscssescecesesscestis accwnsevis +. £3,723 0 0 
ae diadseceeunduaenmneediedeeas sore 3,675 0 O 
Langmead & Way ......00.06 sovcesccese . 3,468 0 0 
Gregory & Bence .os...c0000 sesssseerssseee 3,339 0 O 
Gould & Brand.........cc0c000 ittveccce O81 0 OC 
White (accepted)......... oneatenc Cane @ © 





For alterations and additions to Kilgobbin Cottage, 
Castelnau, Barnes, for Mr. IT. W. Gilbert, Mr. Freak, 
tts architect :— 


Ir SION zaniscteasstaestarcsctasennasanee £685 0 0 
T. Potterton ..........0. stasecectecasececeses . 675 0 0 
TP I HaiScssscccsccacrecnesecsetevtccess 661 0 O 
iff i eam 
T. W. Woolf (accepted) ....... coco csece Gae U O 





For the extension of warehouse, No. 1, Marsh Gate- 
lane, Stratford, for Messrs, T, H, Harris & Sons, Mr, J, 
T, Newman, architect ;:— 

B. Lawrence .ccccccevscsscccssccscecccccccccssehous 8 O 


BR.. SOCEREMIG. ..ccccecceccecs teeccutecesecessense OO '@ 
a ccccccccscccecere 404 0 O 
North, Bros, (accepted) .......0.6-0000008 418 0 0 





For repairs, &c., to Odessa-road schools, Forest-gate, 
for the West Ham School Board, Mr, J. T. Newman, 
architect :— 





North, Bros 4 £135 0 0 
pO a iiuée. mae C 
A, Heed (accepted)......cccsseecsseeserees 9610 0 





For repairs, &c., to South Hallsville schools, Canning- 
town, for the West Ham School Board, Mr. J, T. 
Newman, architect ;— 

A. Crabtree ........ pucabencecsastsessseectesveetelew aa @ 
A. Reed ( pted) ... 145 0 0 
North, Bros, (accepted) .........0000.... 120 0 0 








For repairs, &c., to Balaam-street_schools, Plaistow, 
for the West Ham School Board, Mr, J,T, Newman 
architect :— 





North, Bros. £130 0 0 
R, Abraham........cccrcssscscsssssscscsrseeres 115 0 O 
A. Reed (accepted)........ dutesasdctdine awe OO 





For the erection of proposed school church, West Silver- 
town, for Rev. H. J. Bodily, M.A. Mr, J, T, Newman, 


architect :— 
Brick Church. Iron Church, 
£370 0 0 ,.,£330 0 0 


356 0 O ,,. 303 0 0 


North, Bros......... 


For additions to the Banstead School, Banstead, Surrey, 
for the Managers of the Kensington and Chelsea School Dis- 
trict. Messrs, A. & C. Harston, architects :— 











J. B, Potter, Sutton (accepted),..... £3,583 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Ave. 13, 188). 








a 


For alterations and additions at the Gloucester Arms 
rublic-house, Leighton-road, Kentish-tows, for Messrs. 
Watney & Co, Mr.J.R. Furniss, architect :— 








Gann........ eines Sailnet aoa £1,446 0 0 
ny 1,321 0 0 
1,293 0 9 
BRRNEIE picavccroctacsopessneiisen usiipionanenis mame Oe 
a - 1,241 0 0 
BONOY ccscocccccvccescsnccsvsesseccscces 1,170 0 0 
Wall, Bros. ....... weuoeeut sokeveseesoraseee’ REET ye 
Lamble (accepted) ..sssssseseeerereeee 1,090 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 103, King’s-road, 
Brighton. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect :— 






J. M, Newnham, Brighton , ...£334 0 0 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton ., . 327 00 
Holloway, Brighton ......... . 315 0 0 


W. Hackman, Brighton (accepted)... 305 0 0 
For alterations and repairs to Nos, 84 and 85, Backing- 
ham-road, Brighton. Mr, Arthur Loader, architect :— 
G.R. Lockyer, Brighton .....c..0.0000 £1,188 0 0 
J.M, Newnham, Brighton” ............ 1,177 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For two houses at Shoreham, for Captain Peake. Mr. 
Arthur Loader, architect :— 
Wm. Barchell, Shoreham (accepted) £1,350 0 0 





For villa residence at Southdowns, Shoreham. Mr, 
Arthur Loader, architect :— 
Wn. Burchell, Shoreham (accepted) £978 0 0 





For alterations to business premises, High-street, 
Shoreham. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect :— 
Thos, Willett, Shoreham ,...........00...£150 0 0 
Se MEE, TOIT NO inncscnensatscessescosconee 143 0 0 





For two cottages, Beeding-road, Steyning, Sussex. Mr. 
Arthur Loader, architect :— 
C, Curd, Shoreham (accepted) .........£427 0 0 





For new roads, sewers, and surface water-drains for 
The British Land Company, Limited, on their estate at 
Tottenham. Mr, Henry B. Michell, surveyor :— 







Keeble, Regent’s Park ..............s008 £3,743 0 O 
Crockett, St. Pancras...... . Sasnaneocesen 3,484 0 0 
Thompson & Son, Battersea.,, -. 3,30) 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell............ 3,226 0 0 
Peill, Bromley .... 3,150 0 0 
Ea ae 3,100 0 0 
McKenzie & Co., City........... soma ee Pe 
Wilson, Walthamstow .............00.20«. 2,950 0 0 
Dunmore, Hornsey ....... AG io ycnanee « 2,795 0 0 
PRORDON, SIOVUDT .....cscsssesoocsssosnanses. Bee 0 ® 
Acock, City (accepted) ..............0008 2,733 0 0 





_ For new roads, sewers, and surface water-drains for 
The British Land Company, Limited, on their estate at 
Kingston, Mr, Henry B. Michell, surveyor :— 






Keeble, Regent’s Park ..... Wenvssvenesee £1,944 0 0 
Danmore, Hornsey ............ 1,844 0 0 
Thompson & Son, Battersea 1,790 0 0O 
Wilson, Walthamstow .,,....... sooo “2,040 0 0 
Crockett, St. Pancras.............scccsses 1,698 0 0 
RIE, SPIO cconcdsscconessesssenees -. 1,540 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell ..... sissueeveeusaed . 1,629 0 0 
McKenzie & Co., City .......00....se008 1,527 0 0 
RABEAY,, SROEMODY. .csvscscesesscesesseensenses” 2,080 OD O 
LMM von vencusensvanconsesccscisecesd 0 0 
Jackson, Leyton (accepted) 00 








For new roads and sewers for The British Land Com- 
pany, Limited, on their estate at Millwall Docks, Mr. 
lenry B. Michell, surveyor ;— 





Crockett, St. Pancras.......... sesosennsn apa, 0 0 
Dunmore, Hernsey ........... see 2,107 0 0 
Thompson & Son, Battersea 2,000 0 0 
McKenzie & Co., City... 1,981 0 0 
Keeble, Regent’s Park ...............008 1,800 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow ................+5 1,799 0 0 
MROKBOR, TiOFBOD c000ces00s0n000re0seecnees ones 2.0 
RUIN A INOI csc beds 5 nisn'caisyssvonssaneensaans 1,773 0 0 
Harris, Cumberwell...........cc0c.0eceeeee, 1,737 0 0 
SS Ne RTS 1,720 0 0 
Pizzey, Hornsey (accepted)............. 1,700 0 0 


For the erection of new premises, 24, Budge-row. Mr. 
Walter Stair, architect :— 


Stone Front. Brick Front. 


North, Bros..........£3,400 0 0 .,.£3,200 0 0 
Simpson & Son...... 3,289 0 0 ... 3,175 0 0 
Gladwell .......... « 3,287 0 0... 3,137 0 0 
PerKAMs c.ccccccceesss . 3,148. 0.0. wo. 3,045 0 -0 
BauMee - ....0000000 3,146 0 0 ... 3,630 0 0 


For building eix shops, St. Stephen’s-terrace, Shepherd’s- 
bush, for Mr. Bax. Mr. H. E. Pollard, architect :— 
J. Boarder (accepted) ........sreeeree £1,229 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Adam and Eve, 
Hoxton-street, for Mr. Gilbert. Mr. H. E. Pollard, 
architect :— 

OP GB HBIAUD .sievscersivcasssssserstenssrinseer ene a OO 
Marsland ... 0 






NOEL». cnanecauhnaseadbarscicans = 0 0 
Jackson & Todd (accepted)............... 279 0 0 
Pewterer’s Work, 

PPREDEEE? i. cacdceesuacecesensstvbcoceoteste ww ee © 





For building wing and other works at 12, Mansfield- 
villas, Haverstock-hul, for Mr. D. Bax. Mr. H,. E. 
Pollard, architect :— 


Moward & Dorel, .isiccesessscsvesssestcacee £225 0 0 
ESOMINEY |. <.-c5 cu nkssdcccmbuokseimacnsbasreoreay ws 206 0 0 
J. Vears (accepted) ..........s00 eeesecve, RO OO 





For the formation of new roads, sewers, and other 
works, en the Willesden Park Estate, Willesden, for the 
Metropolitan Railway Company. Mr. Wa.ter Graves, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. H. E. Pollard. 






NOOO Cicssncohsticanconsessessuccecssucseces’ Ag tar 
Nowell & Robson (accepted) ......... 1,053 


Wall, Bros. ..... eu diendperaatendenvaclceste £1,200 0 0 
EE EERE ne aE emcaehenve 1,195 0 0 
TRGOREA .. cucsaises covers savpanenaceseh ~ Agence 
GINS NOOK: | ccccasseessscccscesesseesgizescae’ LED. 0) 20 
0 0 
0 0 





For repairs and general re-instatements to sixteen 
houses, Newton-road, Tottenham, for The Official and 
General Permanent Buildiog Society. Mr. H. E, Pollard, 
surveyor : — 

R. Haunt (accepted) ssccocercorsereoree HNG 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Boys’ Coffee 
|Tavern and Club, 178, Brompton-road. Me. Alfred 
| Williams, architect. Quantities by Mr, H. &. Pollard. 
Sanders ........... : ... £1,026 0 0 









Matthews ........... 951 0 O 
Ee a eee es 877 0 0 
RMR 0S 5s0seessdscerecseenses seces Se 8 0 





Roads, Stanford Estate, Brighton.—Mr. Henry Wood- 
ham says the amount of his tender was 3,418/. 








Co.—H. J. N.—R. P.—W. E. B—C.C & Co.—W. 
R, G.—L—W. P.—J. M. W.—P.G.—C_ B& Sons. 
A. L—J. M.—P. V. G —R. F.—H. J. P.—Mr. P. 
. B. M—J. W. W.—S. & Co.—W. S—J.& W.—H. C.— 
. H.—J. T. R.—A Builder (we are forced to decline pointing out 
| books). — Kinross (we gave particulars of the brothers Adain not jong 
| ago, including some new facts towards the histery ofthe family) — 
E. B. W. will have to advertis+).— E. T. 0. (we cannot advise).— 
H. H. (next week, if not sent eleewhere).—W. M. (ditto). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
| publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIOESHIP  , 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under.........scecsee 48. 6d. 
Ea:h additional line (about ten words) .........0+-00 03. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adve. - 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtai on application to the Pub x 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cccccccess 08. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
" f Py ecco 3c = —_ ay of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
‘anno forwar ut must all cases be called 
Office Receipt produced eh Be 
THE OHARGE FOR a BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements .,.... 3d. per Week. 
For albother Advertisoments ............00-see00 6d. per Week 
PREPAYMENT [8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 

®,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums sh 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, dy 
at the Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach 
before THREE o’clock p.m, on THURSDAY, ame 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS. . 
MUNIALS, &c, left at the Office in reply Pog at nnn Be gros 
— recommends that of the iatter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





| 




















ee, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from th 
in any partof the United Kingdom at. the rate Ot de terrain 
| prepaid. Remitcances payable to DOUGLAS uum, 
Publsher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. a POURDRIN IER" 








ee 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe 
Corsham Down, Down, 
And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limitea 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apr, 





Box Ground Stone 

Is the best for use in all exposed positions, bein 
@ well-known and tried weather stone, . 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 

PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr, 
Doulting Freestone and Ham Will Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
othors are CAUTLONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, §. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. H. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-streat, Portland-place, W. —([Apvyr, 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 

STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub. 
Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & (COQ. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. ~* [Apvr. 

















Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W,, 
London. [Apvz. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


ee See Se 
HARLES @COLLINCE'SO PATEN 


((OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
ell Acting oA DOOD of every Desipat 
eo mer "364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


~ Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps. 



























ZINC ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


———— 


F. BRABY & CO., 


THE MANUFACTURING 


By the adoption of this Method the use of Solder is Entirely 
of Fire-pots is Avoided. The Cost is Lessened and the 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE 00. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR SQUARE ROLL GAP ZING ROOFING. 


Dispensed with, and consequently the Danger incurred by 
Durability Increased. Estimates for Zinc Dormers, Flats, &. 


the use 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


‘ ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors Supplied with Drawings and Estimates Free of Charge. 


